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Between our Highland Course 
and our Lakeland Course, we’ll 
give you plenty of inspiration. 


At Quechee Lakes, V'ermont 
every purchase of a home or 
homesite comes with an automatic 
membershłp to the Quechee 
Club, with no wait, no initiation 
fcc, and many rcasons to golf. 

To learn morę about our 
remarkable new residences and 
the Quechee Lakes community, 
cali 1-888-592-2224 or visit 
quecheelakes.com. 
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SUMMERTIME AT THE LAKĘ! 

The annual, unforgettable visit to Lakę Fairlee 
By Lizzie Seiple; photographed by David A. Seaver 

SHAKING UP THE SHELBURNE MuSEUM! 

Vermont’s famous collection of collections 
ieinvents itself 

By Stacey Chase; photographed by Kindra Clineff 

News and Moos: TV reporter Anson Tebbetts 
is never far from his agricultural roots 
By Stacey Chase; photographed by Alden Pellett 
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You’ve got to work to discover Vermont 

A scenie portfolio by Yermont Life contributing photographers 
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to protect the Long Trail 

By Greg Tasker ; photographed by Alden Pellett 

A Musical Tradition: Grafton’s Cornet 
Band has been playing sińce 1867 
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Photographed by Kevin Bubriski 
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By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Mario Morgado 
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Tree Links 



T hey removed the last of the old elms from the State 
House lawn here in Montpelier last summer. It had 
been a dead gray hullc for a year or morę, but I was sad 
to see it go. Elm trees used to grace nearly every city Street and 
yillage green in Vermont. Photographs of many turn-of-the- 
century villages show Street after Street lined with the graceful 
over-arching branches of huge elms. They're gone now, vic- 
tims of Dutch elm disease, and the streets that once were 
graceful shady lanes are now all too often barren and open. 

But some places like Montpelier, where I live and work, have 
tree wardens and are making a special effort to save the trees they 
have now and plant new ones. There's a handsome oak tree near 
the southeast comer of the State House. Planted by one friend 
and picked clean of Japanese beetles by another, it has survived 
and flourished and is now 25 feet tali, an elegant graceful sum¬ 
mer presence. Vermont, once three-fourths cleared, is now 
three-fourths forested; there are actually morę trees here now 
than there were a century ago. 

Maybe we care so much about trees because of the obvious 
benefits they give us — shade, beauty, fruit, and that sense of 
elegant companionship that elm trees once imparted to all our 
streets. Most of our homes are madę of wood; many are heated 
by wood. 

But I think it's morę than that. Perhaps it's because we're all 
secretly Druids at heart and trees link us to the darlc murmur- 
ing forest and the mysterious world of naturę. Or maybe it's just 
a genetic nostalgia implanted thousands of generations back 
when our ancestors climbed down out of the trees and took a long 
look back before making their way onto the level savannah. 

Whatever the bond may be, our fate is linked with trees and 
on some level Vermonters lcnow it. Robert Frost, after all, wrote 
a poem that began "I wonder about the trees..." And the laws 
of the State of Vermont reąuire that the central image on the 
Vermont State seal, along with mountains, a cow and some 
shocks of wheat, must be — you guessed it — a large pine tree. 
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The Rozues of Wells River 

As a longtime Vermont Life subscriber 
and the daughter of an old-time Vermont 
physician, I found the article about Dr. 
and Mrs. Rowe [Spring 2002] truły in- 
spirational. In a world such as ours, 
articles such as this are uplifting. May the 
good Lord see fit to bestow upon us many 
morę giving and caring human beings. 
Rosemary Cameron 
Oakham, Massachusetts 

Dr. Rowe was our family doctor for 20 
years — and would be still if we hadn't 
moved. He and Mrs. Rowe and their 
wonderful family have been special 
friends sińce 1947. What marvelous role 
models they are for this world! 

I hadn't seen Dr. Rowe sińce I moved 
to Canada in 1966. I walked into his 
yard two years ago, he was standing 
there and he said, "Ann, how are you?" 
After so many years! That is the spec- 
tacular person he is — they both are. 
Watching Mrs. Rowe direct is some- 
thing you never forget — her enthusi- 
asm, total dedication and enjoyment 
of the musie are remarkable. 

Ann Amadon 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 

... a beautiful and well-deserved trib- 
ute to two remarkable people. It had a 
special significance for me, knowing 
Mary's mother, Bertha, having been one 
of her piano students. This gracious and 
giving lady devoted her life and out- 
standing musical and teaching talents to 
the enrichment of the schools and com- 
munity of Northfield. She was very 
much loved and admired for her dedi- 
cated service and commitment. Her gifts 
to us who knew her were profoundly 
significant and deeply felt. 

Alma Gaylord Synakowski 
Utica, New York 

Tacky Men of Mapie Corner 

Presently, American popular culture 
has its pants down. Coarseness reigns. 
It is hardly surprising then that Mapie 
Corner's men [Spring 2002] would bare 
all for their community (read: cultural) 
center. Some flatlanders must have 
snuck in, hringing with them alien, 
cutesy-poo ways. Hey, Vermonters, 
taciturn is hetter than tacky! 

Arthur N. Sweeney 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 

(Continued on page 25) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr., and Arthur Wallace Peach, 
started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this 
yenture Vermont Life. For over 50 years now, Vermont 
Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which for all these 
years has promoted the values of the citizens of our 
State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You'll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Voice 
ofthe Mountains mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original 
storę in the picturesąue village of Weston, and our second storę conve- 
niently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both you'll find products 
you thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers®, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful 
and practical items. Interspersed among the merchandise are hundreds 
of artifacts from the past—it's like shopping in a museum. A visit you'll 
remember long after you get home. 


...Where you can find just about anything 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128 
Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 

1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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The Voice of 
Twilight 

The large brown envelope 
that arrived at the Old Stone 
House in Brownington last 
February looked completely 
ordinary. But when it was 
opened, Old Stone House Mu- 
seum Director Trący Martin 
and manager Darlene Young 
screamed with delight. 

Out of the blue, they had 
been sent a historical treas- 
ure: 23 original sermon man- 
uscripts handwritten in the 
mid-1800s by the Reverend 
Alexander Twilight — the 
man who built the Old 
Stone House. 

"Oh, it's just incredible," 
Martin said. 

Twilight, born in Corinth 
in 1795, is one of those larger- 
than-life figures that populate 
early Yermont history. He was 


Yermonters 


Ray Burkę [Winter 2001] 
has decided to bring down 
the curtain on his long-run- 
ning show at the State De¬ 
partment of Transportation. 
After reporting on road con- 
ditions for morę than 30 
years, earning the title 
of "roads scholar" and keep- 
ing Vermonters informed 
about the state's fast-paced 
weather, Burkę, 63, will re- 
tire to spend morę time with 
his family on their Berlin 


the first African-American 
college graduate, taking his 
degree from Middlebury Col¬ 
lege in 1823. In 1836 he 
was elected to the 
Vermont legisla- 
ture, the first 
African-Ameri¬ 
can elected to 
the governing 
body of any 
State. But he is 
best known as 
founder of the 
Orleans County 
Grammar School 
and the builder of 
the Old Stone House, 
where students lived l/ 
and studied. 

Martin said the sermons 
give the museum the first 
elear look at his words and 
his thoughts. 

"It's just really amazing to 
have his voice," Martin said, 


describing the sermons. "It's a 
real voice and a real talent. To 
know specifically what he said 
and what he believed in — 
we've never had that." 
The sermons, beau- 
tifully written in 
Twilight's own 
hand, cover a 
wide rangę of re- 
ligious and civil 
subjeets. Some 
contain scorch- 
ing fire-and-brim- 
stone passages; 
others condemn 
social evils such as 
slavery and oppression 
^rT^ VVD — or raił against intem- 
perance or, in one instance, 
the reading of Hction. 

"There's also a nice passage 
where he talks about the be- 
hefs of the Native Americans, 
seeing God's hand in the nat- 
ural world," Martin noted. 



"That's really pretty tolerant, 
given the time he lived." 

The sermons were sent to 
the Old Stone House Museum 
by the Minnesota Historical 
Society after that organization 
determined it had no use for 
them. They had been part of 
the personal papers of James 
Strong, a prominent Min- 
nesotan who had been a stu¬ 
dent of Twilight's at the 
Orleans County Grammar 
School and later moved to 
Minnesota, where he became 
the first president of Carlton 
College. Strong had kept in 
touch with Twilight, though it 
is not known why Twilight 
sent his sermons to him. 

"The morning after they 
arrived, I woke up thinking, 
'Did that really happen?' " 
Martin said. "We've had 
fantasies like that, but this 
really happened!" 


farm. He was noted for his 
Vermont sense of humor, 
colorful assessments of roads 
and weather and for the fact 
that, because he is blind, he 
memorized every twist and 
turn of the State road map so 
he could communicate eas- 
ily and accurately with 
snowplow drivers and mo- 
torists around Vermont. 

Dan Tymiński, who leamed 
about bluegrass musie while 
growing up in West Rutland, 
cleaned up in the 44th 
Grammy awards. Tymiński, 
who now lives in Virginia, 
won for Best Country Collab- 
oration with vocals for his lead 
in the Soggy Bottom Boys' ver- 
sion of "Man of Constant Sor- 
row" from the film O Brother, 
Where Art Thou. The album 


from O Brother also won 
Grammies for Album of the 
Year and Best Compilation 
Soundtrack Album. 

David Gil [VL, Winter 
1998], the founder of Ben- 
nington Potters, died last 
March at the age of 79. He 
had started the ceramics 
company in a Bennington 
barn in 1948 and madę it 
into a firm known nationally 
for ąuality and design. 

Vermont lost another of its 
entrepreneurs earlier this year 
with the death of John Norris 
Jr., 87, president of the Dairy 
Association Co. Inc. in Lyn- 
donville, the company that 
makes Bag Balm ointment 
and sells it around the nation. 
Although Bag Balm [Summer 
1981], first madę in 1899, was 



Governor Howard Dean was 
exubcrant at the utweiling of 
the new Yermont stamp, 
part of a series of34-cent 
post age stamps issued for 
each State in April. 

Yermont’s stamp features 
skiing, fali foliage and 
the East Orange Church. 

meant for treating cows' ud- 
ders, it has become an almost 
cult treatment for dry skin 
and a host of other ailments. 
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Golden Moments for Yermont Snowboarders 


Olympic Yermonters 


which sponsors both 
Clark and Powers, is 
now the largest snow¬ 
board maker in the 
world and snowboard¬ 
ers fili the slopes of 
Vermont's resorts. 
When Powers and 
Clark returned to Bur- 
ton's Burlington head- 
ąuarters after the 
Olympics last winter, 
hundreds of Vermont 
kids were there to 
greet them. 

The two gold med- 
alists now share an agent who 
drains up to five cell-phone bat- 
teries a day fielding lucrative 
endorsement offers. Clark, for 
example, is pictured on Dan- 
non yogurt lids. Powers will 
earn morę than $1 million this 
year wearing Ralph Lauren's 
RLX linę of clothing and wav- 
ing his own action figurę (as 
he did on David Letterman). 

Not that the high flyers are 
highfalutin'. Clark came home 
with her medal in her pocket; 
Powers held a snowboarding 
camp to fund his own nonprofit 
foundation for Vermont ath- 
letes with financial need. (For 
information, visit his Web site, 
rosspowersfoundation.org. ) 

Clark and Powers will 
spend the coming months rid- 
ing saltwater (they both surf 
in their travels) and roclcy soil 
(he also lilces motocross and 
mountain biking at home). 
Their agent reports only one 
anticipated item on their ap- 
pearance Schedule. 

"Hanging out in Vermont a 
bunch," says Peter Carlisle of 
the international sports man- 
agement company Octagon. 
"These kids are real kids. 
Their lives will never be to- 
tally normal again, but their 
routines will." 

And so they'11 go for a little 
summer tan — and a little 
winter training. 

"Even if you are from a little 
town in Yermont," Clark says, 
"you can accomplish some- 
thing pretty big." 

— Kevin 0'Connor 


The 2002 U.S. Winter Olympic team had plenty of yer¬ 
monters on it, as usual. Among them , in addition to Clark and 
Powers: Tricia Byrnes, Stratton Mountain, snowboarding; Tessa 
Benoit, South Pomfret, Kristina \oder, Landgrove, Andrew John¬ 
son, Greensboro, nordic skiing; Lawton Redman, Florence, 
biathlon; Evan Dybvig, Plainfield, freestyle skiing; John LeClair, 
St. Albans, hockey; Chip Knight, Stowe, alpine skiing. Many 
morę 2002 Olympians had Vermont connections because they 
either grew up here or attended school here, and many other 
Vermonters worked at the Olympics in various capacities. 


Snowboarders Kelly 
Clark and Ross Pow¬ 
ers won't let summer 
stop them from riding. 

A surfboard or moun¬ 
tain bike, that is. 

The sun may be a 
welcome vacation 
from the spotlight the 
two Vermonters have 
faced sińce winning 
gold medals in the 
halfpipe competition 
at the 2002 Winter 
Games in Salt Lalce 
City, placing them in 
the company of Pico's Andrea 
Mead Lawrence, who won the 
slalom and giant slalom in the 
1952 Olympics in Oslo, and 
Richmondu Barbara Ann 
Cochran, who won the slalom 
in Sapporo in 1972. 

It all began February 10 
when Clark, a graduate of 
Mount Snów Academy, toolc 
the women's snowboarding 
crown before a crowd that in- 
cluded her parents, Terry and 
Cathy, owners of T.C.'s Fam¬ 
ily Restaurant in West Dover. 
A day after Clark's victory, 
Powers won the men's title, 
soaring high above the half¬ 
pipe before a crowd that in- 
cluded his mother, Nancy, 
who had given him a snow¬ 
board when he was 8. (He had 
immediately raced outside 
their South Londonderry 
home for a test ride, despite 
the fact that it was raining.) 

Powers's win was big news 
at Bromley Mountain, where 
the 23-year-old grew up prac- 
ticing as his mother worked in 
the ski area's cafeteria to sup- 


Olympic gold medalists Kelly 
Clark and Ross Powers at 
Barton Snowboards 
headyuarters in Burlington af¬ 
ter the Salt Lakę games: above, 
in front of a display 
of Barton boards; below, 
antographing for hundreds 
ofwell-wishers. 


port her two boys, and at Strat¬ 
ton Mountain, where he at¬ 
tended the Stratton Mountain 
School. 

Powers and Clark's victories 
are part of the worldwide boom 
in snowboarding that has its 
roots in Vermont. Jake Burton 
Carpenter launched Burton 
Snowboards in a garage in 
South Londonderry in 1977, 
and the sport has grown phe- 
nomenally sińce. Burton, 


Cowflop Voltage? 

Think of it as ... well ... 
co w power. 

It's a way of turning cow 
manure into electricity. You put 
cow manure and water into a 
digester tank, where the ma- 
nure's bacteria cause it to fer¬ 
ment and give off methane, a 
combustible gas. The methane 
rises to the top of the digester 
and is piped off to a modified 
diesel generator, where elec¬ 
tricity is madę. 

The fiber in the tanks 
settles to the bottom and is 
used for compost. The I iqu id 
can be used for liquid fertil- 
izer. And the electricity goes 
into the grid and ultimately to 
the consumer. 

And Vermont, with some- 
thing like 194,000 cows creat- 
ing tons of manure every day, 
is doing it. 

In Middlebury, the Foster 
farm has a methane-powered 
generator that supplies all the 
farnYs electricity and morę. 
Another is planned for a farm 
in New Haven. The State de- 
partments of public service 
and agriculture are supporting 
legislation that would make 
using manure- 
generated 
power morę f 
practical. 

Manure | 
power has a p 
higher Capital 
cost than other 
types of power 
— about f 
$2,800 a kilo- [i 
watt versus | 

$600 a kilo- \ 
watt for a natu- 
ral gas power plant. But the 
high start-up cost can be offset 
in the long run by a relatively 
Iow operating cost. And 
methane-generated electricity 
is a renewable source that 
helps with one of Vermont's 
most troublesome farm envi- 
ronmental problems — what to 
do with all the manure. 

In years to come, when we 
flick on the lights, perhaps we 
can just thank the cows down 
the road! 
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Show w tell 
>grown-ups. 

You may be an adult now, but you’re as proud 
as ever of your possessions. Especially your 
home. So why settle for anything less than 
VERSA-L0K® Mosaic® Retaining Wall Systems? 
Its uniąue, random pattem is unlike anything 
you’ve ever seen. But the story doesn’t end 
there. Mosaic’s solid, pinned technology is 
one-of-a-kind. That means rugged durability, 
maintenance-free performance and incredibly 
easy installation. What’s morę, it’s now available 
with our new WeatherećT option, for those 
seeking a morę rustic, timewom demeanor. 

For your local dealer, visit www.versa-lok.com, 
or cali 1-800-770-4525. 

* 

UERSA-LOK* 

Retaining Wall Systems 

Solid Solutions. 
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It s a Good Thing: 
Martha Stewart 
Publication 
Visits the 
Tebbetts 
Farm 



"I was almost in a 
trance or a daze," says 
Mary Tebbetts, 65, speaking about the 
five days last March when a crew from 
Martha Stewart Kids took over her 
Cabot kitchen for an upcoming holiday 
feature. (Mary is the mother of farmer 
and TV reporter Anson Tebbetts, who 
is featured in a story starting on page 36 
in this issue.) 

Martha Stewarfs crew planned to bakę 
fancy sweets and meat pies and whip up 
savory soups. "My sister was horrified be- 
cause she'd seen my oven!" Mary said. 
Not only that, but three of the four burn- 
ers weren't working. "We tried to find 
new ones," said Mary, "but the stove 
was so old they couldn't be replaced! But 
the senior food editor and her assistant 
were very nice ; they didn't complain." 

A longtime fan of Martha Stewart, this 
is Mary's second brush with the maven 


of domesticity. In 2001, a crew from 
Martha Stewart Kids visited the Cabot 
headąuarters of Zutano, designers of 
specialty children's clothing, to 
Ifl photograph a feature on snów 
sculptures. Mary's grandson, El- 
isha, 8, was chosen to appear in the 
article along with three other local 
children. It was at Zutano's that Stew¬ 
art^ crew learned of the Tebbetts farm 
and planned a return visit. 

On March 11, the 10-member crew 
madę up of photographers, chefs, 
wardrobe personnel and assistants 
ąuickly madę themselves at home. 
They spent their days in and around 


the Tebbetts farm and slept at the Inn 
at Montpelier. Mary was asked to ap¬ 
pear in the photo shoot, but declined. 
"I would be so nervous! This way I 
could relax and enjoy them," she said. 

Mary oohed and ahhed over the 
cheese twists they madę using local 
Cabot cheese: "Just like you see in a 
magazine." 

The crew brought most everything 
they needed with them, including smali 
kitchen appliances, dishes and linens, 
but they asked to use Mary's antiąue 
sleds and one of her beds. "They were 


very respectful," 
she said. "They 


50 Years Ago in Yermont Life 




The cover of the Summer 1952 issue ofN/ermont Life 
borę a picture of the Lakę Champlain steamer Ticon- 
deroga cruising into Ticonderoga, New York. "In order to 
show the green Vermont hills in the background Mr. 

[Edward] Clark [the photographer] had to stand on the 
alien New York soi!/' the caption noted, adding, "Ali in 
the picture, though, is Vermont." 

For a photo ofthe Ticonderoga as it is today, anchored to 
the completely Yermont soi! ofthe Shelburne Museum, see page 33 of 



this issue. 
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didn't move anything without asking." 

If you're one of the millions who as- 
pire to, but secretly resent the Martha 
Stewart mystiąue of perfection, rest as- 
sured that mistakes are madę behind 
the scenes. During the crew's resi- 
dency, Mary Tebbetts returned home 
one day to find the Windows flung 
open, the fans turning fuli blast and 
blackened cookie sheets with charred 
macaroons sitting in a snowbank. We 
all know how easy it is to turn on the 
broiler instead of the oven when we're 
busy in the kitchen! 

The details of the article are secret, 
so central Vermonters will have to 
wait until the holiday season to take a 
peek at Martha Stewart Kids for recog- 
nizable faces. Meanwhile, for Mary 
Tebbetts, the visit from Martha Stew¬ 
art^ folks was a good thing that lingers 
on with the smartly dressed ginger- 
bread in her freezer. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 


VPR Celebrates 25 Years 

When a group of Vermonters first 
proposed a public radio station bacie in 
1975, National Public Radio officials 
doubted the venture could succeed, pri- 
marily because Vermont lacked the 
large population center thought neces- 
sary for broadcasting success. 

Betty Smith, now director of com- 
mentaries for Vermont Public Radio, 
remembers one of the visitors saying 
that "only cows and chipmunks" 
would be listening. Smith laughed po- 
litely, but recalls thinlcing, "You don't 
know Vermont!" 

A ąuarter century later, Vermont Pub¬ 
lic Radio, which madę its first broadcast 
in 1977, is a part of everyday life for 
thousands of Vermonters, reaches 
statewide through five local broadcast 
transmitters and offers a wide variety of 
news and programming from a $2 million 
home station in Colchester. 

Nevertheless, those early days were 
often fairly helter-skelter. Smith recalls 
that she and VPR's first station man¬ 
ager, Ray Dilley, had rent-free office 
space at the Discovery Museum in Es- 
sex. In exchange for it, Smith did odd 
chores around the museum — includ- 
ing feeding live mice to Namboo, the 
museum's boa constrictor! 

One early fundraiser for VPR was 
held in winter in an unheated building 
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at Fort Ethan Allen. Space heaters 
helped, but all the volunteers, includ- 
ing on-air people, were decked out in 
their hats, coats and mittens, doing 
what they had to to keep VPR going. 
At another fundraiser, Betty Smith re- 
members a 9-year-old girl climbing up 
the stairs of Windsor House (an early 
VPR studio) to bring in her jar of pen- 
nies. It madę everyone's day. 

From its first days when the station's 
tower on Mount Ascutney sent broad- 
casts up and down the Connecticut River 
Valley from Massachusetts about as far 
north as Bradford, the station gradually 
grew to offer broadcasts in central Ver- 
mont, the Champlain Valley and even- 
tually throughout the State and into 
adjacent parts of New York, Quebec and 
New Hampshire. 

Now VPR is one of the most success- 
ful public radio stations in the country, 
and one of the most highly listened-to, 
per capita. Mark Vogelzang, president 
and generał manager, notes also that Ver- 
mont's spread-out population values a 
sense of community and that VPR helps 
reinforce that. 

"Even if you're very remote, you can 
feel like you're in touch with the rest of 
the State through VPR," Vogelzang said 
recently. "I think Vermonters value that/' 
— Tom Slayton 


South Burlington Class 
Stars on Computers 


Computer-sawy learning is going on 
all over Vermont, but at the South 
Burlington High School Imaging Lab 
students have had some real-world suc- 
cess. The students in Tim Comolli's 
electronic arts class have sold their 
computer-generated logos to local busi- 
nesses, won awards for their 3-D 
graphic designs and in some cases have 
taught their own teachers how to use 
sophisticated media software. 

The U.S. Department of Education has 
honored the Imaging Lab's students for 
their innovative work in 
the state-of-the-art 
Computergraphicscen- 
ter. Morę recently, k a^ut^ 

students in the program cooperated with 
makers of the video gamę Giants: Citizen 
of Kabuto, donating their skill and lab 
time in exchange for getting their names 
on the gamę. 
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Lessons from the Olei Master 

By Jon Furman 
Illustrated by Joshua Highter 



I t would be a colossal over- 
sight for me to go through 
life as an outdoorsman and 
writer without paying tribute to 
a remarlcable fly fisherman I 
knew in my youth. 

Dayton Price was an elderly 
man in the mid-1950s when my 
family and I first started noticing 
him on Forest Lalce in Averill, an 
unorganized Northeast Kingdom 
town that almost touches the 
Canadian border. Every summer 
from June through September, 
he was a guest at Quimby's Cold Spring 
Club [VL, Summer 1994] on Forest Lalce. 
Every August we vacationed several miles 
away in a camp at Quimby's Inn on Big 
Averill Pond. 

Any evening we drove over to the club 
to sąuare dance, we'd loolc for him out on 
the pond. He was always there. We could 
count on him. It was fun to watch him 
fish. He was a very fluid caster and morę 
than once we saw him catch and release 
a trout. Even if he was morę than a hun- 
dred yards away or a little out of focus in 
a mist, it wasn't hard to tell he was a 
master. Even as a boy, I could sense it. 

When we first became aware of Mr. 
Price and his prowess, I was only 10 
years old hut already an avid trout fish¬ 
erman in my own right. Smali streams 
and brook trout were my forte. I fished 
worms or a Colorado spinner with 
worms. Most mornings my father, who 
didn't fish much but loved to eat trout, 
had several hroolcies on his piąte due to 
my efforts. People at other tahles at the 
inn where we ate our meals often looked 
over enviously. It madę me feel proud. 

Fly fishing was still in my futurę. For 
several morę years at Quimby's I was 
content to fish streams with my modest 
spinning rod and Mitchell reel. In fact, I 


was much morę than content. I loved 
fishing that way. Occasionally my par- 
ents and I would troll Little Averill Pond 
with a wonderful French-Canadian guide, 
Midi Pratt. At age 12 I toolc a seven-and- 
a-half-pound lalcer with Midi on a Friday, 
then followed up with a six-and-a-half- 
pounder on Monday. No one else was 
catching fish to spealc of with the other 
guides. I became lcnown as the kid who 
caught the two big lalcers. 

As much fun as it was to fish with Midi 
and earn some acclaim, my heart was 
morę in the stream fishing. On the wild 
streams around Quimby's, particularly 
the outlet from Big Averill, I relied purely 
on my own slcills and creativity. Tharis 
what fishing is all about. Nobody needed 
to show me anything. I was having a 
tremendous amount of fun and I was suc- 
cessful. In 1958 my fishing picture changed 
ovemight. On my 13th birthday in March, 
I received a totally unexpected gift from 
my very insightful grandfather. It was a 
seven-and-a-half-foot Orvis bamboo fly 
rod. Right away I fell in love with it and I 
still love it over four decades later. I 
couldn't wait to get up to Averill in August 
and try some fly fishing. 

Fortunately, there was a great fly fish¬ 
erman named Jack Guinan staying at the 


club in August that year. He 
saw me attempting to cast one 
moming down at the club doclc 
and toolc me under his wing. It 
was a classic case of being in 
the right place at the right time. 
He was a great coach, and I was 
a ąuiclc study. Within days I 
was casting and retrieving lilce 
a veteran and beginning to catch 
some hroolcies on dry flies right 
from the doclc. 

After a weelc or so I ventured 
out onto Forest Lalce one night 
for the evening rise. With all my previ- 
ous fishing and Jaclris coaching, I was 
ready to move to a higher level in my ca- 
reer. The fact that I was so young didn't 
matter. This, of course, put me under 
the scrutiny of nonę other than Mr. Price. 
I was very careful not to fish too close to 
him and Fm surę he appreciated that. I 
don't remember catching a trout that 
first night, but it didn't matter. I had en- 
tered into the masteris domain and not 
looked foolish. 

This pattem continued year after year. 
When possible, I'd slip out onto Forest 
Lalce around 7 0 'cloclc in the evening in 
one of the club's two canoes and fish 
hard for about an hour. I always lcept 
my distance from Mr. Price or anyone 
else who might be fishing. The old gen¬ 
tleman and I occasionally waved to each 
other, but we were never close enough to 
converse or introduce ourselves. As the 
years passed and my skill level in fly 
fishing increased, the old master saw me 
hoolc and land a lot of brook trout. Iris 
hard to say how he felt about teenagers, 
but Fm surę he approved of my efforts. 

What amazed me about Mr. Price, 
aside from his beautiful casting and ded- 
ication to the sport, was his obvious 
skill. He never seemed to have an off 
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evening. He was almost constantly hook- 
ing into trout, and I could tell that they 
were good-sized fish. What was he doing 
that madę him so effective? Was this 
knowledge part of the dues I had to pay? 

I wanted to meet the man, but it 
wasn't going to be easy. Hortense Quimby, 
the daughter of the resort's founder, re- 
spected him so much that she'd had her 
staff make him a special little dock when 
he tumed 80. He'd been a fixture at the 
club for 20 years at that point, and she felt, 
rightly so, that he deserved it. Because of 
it, he didn't have to walk as far to or from 
his cabin to fish. Many a night we'd leave 
the pond at the same time, but he'd go his 
way and Fd go minę. 

We met a lot of people over the years 
during meals at Quimby's. Since we ate 
all ours at the inn and Mr. Price ate his 
at the club, I knew I wouldn't get to 
meet him that way. Our family went 
over to the club freąuently for various ac- 
tivities, including horseshoes, tennis and 
riding, but we never seemed to bump 
into him. The best we could do to get to 
know this old, elusive gentleman was 
see him at a distance and talk to people 
at the club who'd known him for years. 
Everybody loved him. 

I was probably 16 or 17 when I first met 
him. I was coming out of the club lobby 
onto the front porch one moming and 
there he was. He had a bamboo fly rod in 
his hand and was about to go down to the 
main dock for some fishing. I blurted 
out something like, "Mr. Price, Fm Jon 
Furman. Fve been admiring your fish¬ 
ing for years." He obviously knew who 
I was and greeted me warmly. 

I was captivated by him. He reminded 
me of an elf. As we tallced briefly, there 
was a twinkle in his eyes and a well- 
broken-in pipę clenched between his 
teeth. The conversation went well. Very 
ąuickly it became apparent that we were 
birds of a feather. He was over 85 and it 
didn't matter the slightest bit to either of 
us. What's a mere 70-year age difference 
between two people so similarly driven? 

After that fortuitous first meeting, the 
old-timer and I began to overlap fairly 
regularly. I guess the time was finally 
right. We talked a lot about fishing, but 
our conversations never delved into 
techniąue. I couldn't bring myself to ask 
him what flies to use even though this 
knowledge would have helped me tre- 
mendously. In a sense, we maintained a 
Professional distance. This didn't pre- 


clude my leaming a lot from him though. 
He was a great teacher of subtle truths ■ 
and the way he taught was by example. 

Mr. Price showed me, as an emerging 
outdoorsman, that a sport such as fly fish¬ 
ing didn't have to be just a hobby. It could 
be a passion strong enough to form a 
lifestyle around. Here was an old man to- 
tally happy every moming to have another 
day to fish on his cherished pond. Age 
didn't seem to bother him at all. He had 
found his own fountain of youth. He also 
showed me that dedication, excellence 
and being a gentleman can reap rewards. 
People loved the man for his gentle ways 
and admired him for his skills; nobody 
could catch trout like he could. 

As I advanced into my late teens, I be¬ 
came morę creative in my approach to fly 
fishing. Both the inn and club had large 
assortments of flies for sale in their lob- 
bies. After years of fishing on Forest Lakę, 
it was elear to me that the classic dry 
flies such as royal coachmen and dusty 
millers had limited periods of effective- 
ness, mainly in the evening. I wanted 
flies that would work day or night. 

I started fishing black ants, nymphs and 
grasshoppers. Almost immediately my 
action doubled if not tripled. When fish¬ 
ing nymphs, I switched over to a backup 
Medalist reel with sinking linę. A lot of 
guests at Quimby's in this period were 
casual fishermen without much knowl¬ 
edge. Some of them approached me for 
advice when they realized how well I was 
doing. I readily passed on some of the 
things I had leamed. It was an honor. 

One evening when I was 19 or 20,1 was 
down at the club earlier than normal for 
some fishing and encountered Mr. Price 
coming out from dinner. He knew where 
I was going and asked me if Fd like to fish 
with him. Talk about being taken by 
surprise! He had probably never fished 
with anyone in his three decades at the 
resort. He was now 90 years old, very 
stooped and delicate. I accepted his offer 
enthusiastically. 

He had left his gear on the porch, and 
we were soon on our way down to the 
pond after a brief pause while he lit up his 
pipę. There are moments in life that are 
fonnative ; I was about to experience one. 
As we walked by a dozen or so cabins 
named for famous trout flies and often 
occupied by the same families each sum- 
mer, I had no idea how our evening 
together would unfold. It was great just 
to be with this very special kindred spirit. 
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Wc headed to a pathway I had never 
noticed in 10 years. Once we tumed onto 
the path, it was obvious where it would 
lead us. Aft er meandering about 20 yards 
through bog brush and high grasses, we 
arrived at my companion's dock. I of- 
fered to row while he fished, but he 
declined my offer. He wanted to row so 
I could fish. Then it hit me. He was giv- 
ing me, or perhaps it was morę that I 
had eamed, my moment in the sun. Here 
was my opportunity to be observed and 
possibly advised by a master. I was ready. 

I assisted Mr. Price as he stepped care- 
fully down into his rowboat. Then I 
stepped in myself and pushed us off. I as- 
sumed he'd row us out to the famous 
spring hole or across to one of his fa- 
vorite places on the opposite shore, but 
no, he had something else in mind. He 
lcept tight to our shoreline just outside a 
large expanse of lily pads. I was puzzled. 
Nobody ever fished in this area of Forest. 

We were about 75 yards from his dock 
and 20 yards off shore when he said, "Do 
you see that little opening near the 
shore?" The area he referred to was no 
morę than four feet in diameter. It was 
completely surrounded by lily pads and 
five or so feet off the shoreline. I nodded. 
He asked me if I had a muddler min- 
now. I nodded again. "Try to drop one 
right in there," he instructed. 

I tied my fly to my leader, looked the tar- 
get over briefly and began to cast. By now 
he'd backed us in about 10 yards closer. 
After two or three false casts I was worlc- 
ing the right amount of linę and let my 
next forward cast go. It was a picture-per- 
fect presentation. Out rolled my linę and 
leader just the way I wanted them to, and 
the muddler minnow alighted gently in 
the middle of the opening. 

As soon as it touched the surface there 
was a sizable splash and a strong puli 
on my linę. I set the hook and lcnew 
right away I was into a good fish. Be- 
cause of all the lily pads, it wasn't a 
classic fight. I held my rod high and 
stripped the fish in ąuickly on the sur¬ 
face. Mr. Price was ready with my net 
and handed it to me just as I needed it. 

The fat brookie was the best I had 
caught. He was about 11 inches long (far 
bigger than the norm for the pond) and gor- 
geously colored. I was excited and proud. 
When I looked in the old man's eyes, I 
could see that he was proud of me. Had he 
saved this subtle little spring hole for a spe- 
cial occasion? He used barbless hooks and 
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released almost all his trout. I wondered 
if he'd caught and released this fine małe 
brook trout before. Nothing about him 
would have surprised me. 

Instead of making one morę cast, we 
headed back to his dock. I thoroughly 
thanked him, said goodnight and walked 
back to the club. I cleaned my fish then 
took it into the big walk-in refrigerator 
in the kitchen and put the name Price 
next to it. My friend would end up eat- 
ing it the following day for one of his 
meals. It was the best way I could think 
of to show my appreciation. 

There was one morę overlap with the 
old master, which was sad but meant a 
great deal to both of us. Two summers 
had passed without our family going up 
to Quimby's. It had crossed my mind 
that he could well have passed away. 
When we arrived at the club in August, 
the first thing I did was ask about him. 
The elderly woman who worked in the 
office said he was up in his cabin and 
would love to see me. 

I had never been to his cabin. It was 
behind most of the others. Hanging on 
the wali of his porch were seven or eight 
vintage Orvis, Payne and Leonard fly 
rods all strung and ready to fish. I 
knocked on the screen door, a little wor- 
ried about what his condition might be. 
An attractive woman in a nurse's uni¬ 
form greeted me. I introduced myself 
and she let me in. 

There was my wonderful friend dressed 
like the gentleman he was and seated in 
a chair in his bedroom. It was late after- 
noon, and he had that twinkle in his 
eyes I'd come to know. He was now too 
old and feeble to fish, but being at 
Quimby's must have been very impor- 
tant to him anyway. His nurse madę us 
cocktails and we drank them as a toast 
to our friendship, trout fishing and the 
out-of-doors. 

We're fortunate if we've been influ- 
enced by people such as this man when 
we were young and developing our di- 
rection in life. Sometimes there have 
been people like Mr. Price in our lives but 
we never take a moment to realize or re- 
member their impact on us. He's a person 
I'll never forget. Later that summer he 
died peacefully in his sleep in a little 
hospital in New Hampshire. ? 


Jon Furman is a writer, outdoorsman and 
naturalist who lives in West Rutland. Illus- 
trator Joshua High ter lives in Salisbury. 
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BondviHe’s Fair 

Going Strong after I wo Genturies 

O O 


By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


F u-u-ll pull!" The voice from 
the announcing booth crackles 
out over the parking area, where 
orange-vested volunteers wave a 
steady paradę of cars and pickups 
down off Vermont Route 30 onto the 
grassy field. It's Friday afternoon, the 
weekend before Labor Day, and the 
204th annual Bondville Fair is just 
getting started. 

A swirl of dust marks the dirt track 
where the ox pull is taking place. Over 
the course of the weekend this track 
will see a lot of action. There's an an- 
tiąue tractor pull on Saturday after¬ 
noon and a truck pull Saturday night 


that will bring in competitors from all 
over New England. Sunday's horse 
pull will attract its own enthusiastic 
following. 

"Next up's Brian Patten out of 
Springfield, New Hampshire, with his 
team of Pete and Buck!" Applause 
rises from the bleachers and lawn 
chairs that linę the pit. A teamster in 
dusty jeans coaxes forward his yoked 
oxen — a black-and-white Holstein 
and a blue-gray roan with curly horns, 
the animals matched for size and tem¬ 
perament if not for color. A woman in 
a turąuoise shirt — Patten's wife, Kim 
— runs along behind the team, hold¬ 


ing the chain that will hook the yoke 
to the stone boat, a flat-bottomed sled 
piled high with concrete blocks. It's 
the second round of the 2,800-pound 
class, and the load is up to 6,050 
pounds. 

At the teamster's command the 
oxen pivot and back up to the hitch. 
Then Patten raises his stick, and they 
begin to pull, their long, powerful 
haunches straining. Contestants are 
allowed three tries to pull the load six 
feet. Patten's team goes the distance 
on the Hrst try. 

"Fuli pull!" the announcer shouts. 
"See you in the next round!" 
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The Bondville Fair kas a fuli menu of 
country fair options, from fried dough, 
left, to oxpulling. Ithas been bńnging 
people to the mountainous Southern 
Yermont town ofWinhall sińce 1797. 


Over on the midway, a purple Tilt- 
A-Whirl fringed with dangling ap- 
pendages grinds and spins to a rock 
tune with a throbbing bass linę. A 
couple of boys, maybe 8 or 9 years old, 
stand wide-eyed before a flashing ma¬ 
chinę with sliding trays fuli of coins 
and prizes. One of the boys holds a 
ąuarter over the chute. 

"If you lciss it, you'11 have better 
luck," his buddy tells him. 

From the far end of the fairgrounds 
the sounds of bleating goats and a 
crowing rooster mix with a country 
tune and the tapping feet of the Brat- 
tleboro cloggers on the John Gardner 
Memoriał Stage — named for a late, 
longtime summer resident of Bondville 
who devoted many hours to keeping 
the fair going. The air is thiclc with the 
aroma of bubbling oil and the promise 
of funnel cakes, pizza, ribs, Italian ice, 
fresh-sąueezed lemonade and out- 
landishly colored cotton candy. 

• 

Local wisdom has it that the Bond- 
ville Fair dates bacie to 1797, a year 
after the town of Winhall was incorpo- 
rated. "We may not be the biggest fair 
in Vermont, but we're the oldest," 
says Bob Vail, president of the Win¬ 
hall Industrial Society, the all- 
yolunteer group that keeps the 
Bondville Fair running. 

Winhall is a mountain town of about 
700 residents that's 20 minutes east of 
Manchester Center and 15 minutes west 
of Jamaica. Bondville, named for the 
original postmaster, is its only village. 

For its first century and a half, the 
fair was held in a number of different 
locations. The current fairgrounds is a 
cluster of red buildings opposite the 
turnoff for Stratton Mountain Resort 
and dates back to the 1920s. The Win¬ 
hall Industrial Society was incorpo- 
rated in 1926. 



"People are always asking me, 'How 
did they come up with that name ?'" 
says Vail. "The only industry in town 
at the time was a sawmill. Maybe 
they had high hopes — or delusions of 
grandeur." 

Electricity didn't even come to 
most of Bondville until the 1940s. Ex- 
cept for a brief fling with industry in 
the age of water-powered mills, Win- 
halPs steep terrain never lent itself to 
economic opportunity beyond the tra- 
ditional labors of logging and subsis- 
tence farming. 

"Life was hard for families on the 
Vermont mountain farms pre-World 
War II/ " the historical notę in the 
fair's annual program States, "so you 
can imagine how people loolced for- 
ward to the Bondville Fair. It brought 
in a Ferris wheel, a merry-go-round, 
sąuare and round dancing, games of 
chance, a horse puli, agricultural and 
handicraft exhibits and, yes, a girlie 
show for men 18 and older." 

Nowadays the fair prides itself on 
providing wholesome fun for the 
whole family, but for a time it had a 
reputation as a pretty wild affair. 

"During prohibition, homemade 
hard cider of a lethal variety was 
passed around freely," the fair boolc- 
let says. "However, the 1960s brought 
sobriety to the fair and exile for 
the girlies." 


HOW TO GO 



This year's Bondville Fair will be 
August 23-25. It opens at noon on Fri- 
day and runs until 10 p.m. that night, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Saturday, and 
through late Sunday afternoon. 

Judging of produce, crafts and 
qui Its is from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. Fri- 
day. TFie ox puli starts at 1:30 p.m. 
Friday, the antique tractor puli at 
12:15 p.m. on Saturday and the truck 
puli at 6 p.m. Saturday. The horse 
puli begins at 1 p.m. Sunday. 

To get to the fair from Interstate 91 , 
take Exit 2 in Brattleboro and fol Iow 
signs for Route 30 north; Bondville is 
about 35 miles away. The fair en- 
trance is on the right as you approach 
from the east, directly opposite the 
Stratton Mountain access road 
and marked by a large sign. From 
Manchester Center, go east on 
Route 11/30. Turn right at the sign 
for Route 
30 south. 

The fair 
will be on the 
left, about 6 miles 
from the turn. 


























IN A DAY 


The 1960s also brought the ski in- 
dustry to the area. Bromley Mountain 
ski area — partly in Winhall but 
mostly in the neighboring town of 
Peru — actually dates back to 1939. 
But Strat ton Mountain, which 
brought the biggest changes, opened 
in 1961. Though the ski resort itself is 
in the town of Stratton, most of the 
access road is in Winhall. 

During the 1980s and '90s a boom 
in second-home sales and building as- 
sociated with the ski industry doubled 
WinhalPs population and transformed 
this hardscrabble backwater into a 
tax-rich "Gold Town." Nowadays 
Winhall has its own police depart- 
ment and a steady influx of newcom- 
ers and visitors from morę urban areas. 

But through the efforts of a dedi- 
cated band of volunteers — a mix of 
natives and relative newcomers alike 
— the Bondville Fair has retained its 
rural character. 

"It's still just an old country fair," 
says 88-year old Ailene Capen, for 
whom the fair's Ailene Capen Floral 
Hall is named. Capen's son Lynn man- 
ages the snow-making operation at 
Stratton and raises beef cattle on the 



A Bondville Fair T-shirt speaks for itself 
at lastyear's event 

farm that has been in his family for 
five generations. He's also the fair's 
vice president and the announcer for 
the ox puli and the horse puli. 
"Bondville's changed but the fair's 
stayed pretty much the same over the 
years," he says. "We've added some 


new things, but we still have the old 
agricultural events that have been go- 
ing on sińce the 1800s." 

• 

Saturday is the fair's big day. Start- 
ing at 10 a.m. with the children's pet 
show, there's a kids' event every 20 
minutes, from a pie-eating contest to 
balloon-blowing. 

There's even a peewee tractor puli 
for kids aged 3 to 9. "Come on, you 
can do it!" a man cheers, balancing a 
piąte of onion rings as his son strug- 
gles at the pedals of a miniaturę John 
Deere. A volunteer on the fair Staff 
gives a little push from his boot on the 
smali stone boat. Everyone wins a rib- 
bon in this event. 

There are games for grownups too: a 
two-day horseshoe tournament, a never- 
ending Bingo gamę, a hole-in-one contest. 

"Watch this," a man says to his son, 
winding up in front of a pitching booth 
manned by the Winhall Police Depart¬ 
ment — three balls for a dollar to test 
your arm against the radar gun. 

"Forty-nine miles per hour!" says 
the cop. 

"I was doing at least 50!" the man 
retorts. 
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Up on the stage, 22-year-old Ludlow 
accordionist Brent Buswell ripples out 
a rendition of "Twilight Time/' fol- 
lowed by a composition by Haydn. 
Two women in red Bondville Fair Staff 
polo shirts get up and dance when he 
strikes up a polka. A little girl with 
pop beads and a tie-dyed Miclcey 
Mouse shirt twirls around by herself 
in front of the bleachers. A member of 
the Adirondack Fiddlers, who are up 
next, plays along on a pair of wooden 
spoons while seated in his lawn chair. 

Families linę up for pony rides for 
the little ones. A balloon-twisting 
clown offers up sąuiggly balloon hats 
to laughing children. On the midway, 
among the traveling concessions and 
games, entrepreneurs and craftspeople 
from all over Vermont and beyond 
have set up shop. A couple from the 
nearby town of Peru sell homemade 
cookies and pies and pepper jelly and 
hand-painted wooden toys. Benning- 
ton dollmaker Kathy LaMarre proudly 
shows off her little Red Riding Hood 
dolls. Madę from a 1940s pattern, they 
turn into the wolf if you hołd them 
upside down. 

You can talce in a fly-fishing demon- 
stration, acąuire a temporary henna 
tattoo or make your own bowl at a pot- 
ters wheel supervised by a local potter. 

In the floral hall, ribbons have been 
awarded for yegetables and flower 
arrangements and projects of all sorts. 
Chris Alexopoulos of Pawlet talces a 
blue for his pickled fiddleheads. His 
son Ben wins a ribbon for his ąuail 
eggs. His daughter Chelsea wins one 
too, for her fancy eggplants. Alexopou- 
los was raised in Winhall, a descen- 
dant, despite his Greek surname, of 
Finnish farmers who immigrated to 
the area in the 1920s because the land- 
scape reminded them of their home- 
land. Alexopoulos , s grandmother won 
many ribbons for her dahlias at this 
fair, and Alexopoulus comes back 
every year with his own kids and their 
cousins to keep the tradition going. 

There are crafts entries too: hooked 
rugs, needlework, a beaded necklace, 
projects about horses from a Jamaica 
4-H chapter that calls itself the River 
Riders. In the early afternoon there's a 
spinning demonstration. 

"It was an enormous amount of 
work to spin enough to make fabric 
for the whole family," says the woman 


WILL MOSES 



"Haymaker's Moon" 15" x 20" 

"Moonlight serenade..." 

"A)f to wami yoar heart and home" 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Jusfoff Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT. . . 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

FREE color catalog is also available, cali 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Fonuat, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 


copeland 

FURNITURE 


COMPANY STORĘ 



Ouadrant Bedroom in solid mapie with walnut accents, available 
exclusively at Crate & Barrel and Copeland Furniture. 

contemporary & transitional hardwood furniture 

Our complete linę of contemporary and transitional hardwood furniture, 
available in first guality and factory seconds. 


Plus a carefully edited collection of upholstery, rugs and lighting. 


copelandfurniture.com 

Main Street, Bradford, Vermont 802.222.5300 
Monday-Friday 10am-6pm, Saturday 9am-5pm 
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Where ’s your life 
headed next? 


The kids may be growing up, but you’re far from growing old. You've got a lot of life left to insure. 
Make State Farm life insurance part ofyour life. Cali one ofthese agents today. 


Mikę Estrada 

97 S Main Street 
West Lebanon, NH 
603-298-7834 


Pat Spielman Morris 

29 Upper Main Street 
Essex Junction, VT 
802-872-8300 


Richard Hoppe 

972 Putney Road 
Brattleboro, VT 
802-254-2660 


Jim Nassar 

25 Bishop Ave. Suitę 4 
Williston, VT 
802-879-7620 


Ernest Soto 

82 Woodstock Avenue 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7283 






Tom Smith 

27 Fisher Pond Rd, Ste 6 
St Albans, VT 
802-524-2500 


Karen Blosser, 
CLU LUTCF 

33 Northfield Street 
Montpelier, VT 
802-229-5757 


Kent Booraem, 
LUTCF 

85 Prim Road, Suitę 201 
Colchester, VT 
802-862-5880 


Ken DeCandio 

56 Allen Street 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7975 


John McDonald 

19 Merchants Row 
Randolph, VT 
802-728-6600 


Jack Lindley III 

444 S Union Street 
Burlington, VT 
802-658-2034 


Sudha Parikh 

Center 16, 48 Rathe Road Ste 2 
Colchester, VT 
802-654-7161 


Julie Collins 

27 Fisher Pond Rd Ste 9 
St. Albans, VT 
802-524-0200 


Dave Eaton, 
CLU 

132 Vermont Rt 15 
Jericho, VT 
802-899-2526 






Chryssa 0'Toole, 
CPCU 

1350 Shelburne Rd Ste 145 
South Burlington, VT 
802-865-0222 


Ł 


Joe Collins 

200 South Main Street 
Barre, VT 
802-479-3353 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 

® 


Jim Thibodeau 

1 12 North Street 
Bennington, VT 
802-447-3722 


Mark McBride 

25 Kingsbury Circle 
Derbv. VT 
802-766-5154 


Joan Collins 

150 Dorset Street 
South Burlington, VT 
802-657-3500 


State Farm is there for life. 

statefarm.com™ 


P01314C 04/01 


State Fann Life Insurance Company (Not licensed in NY or WI) 

State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company (Licensed in NY and WI) Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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IN A DAY 


at the wheel. "Sometimes families 
would take in an unmarried relative 
to help, which is where the term 'spin- 
ster' originated." 

You can learn a lot at the petting 
zoo in the pole barn. There's a Jersey 
calf named Daisy, pink piglets, black 
sheep and a wattled leghorn rooster in 
a wooden cage. Many of the animals 
are exotic breeds: Peking ducks, an¬ 
gora rabbits, fancy homing pigeons. 
Audrey Sager, a high school student 
from South Londonderry, describes 
the process of spinning cashmere from 
her cashmere goats Spirit and Clover. 

"The black hairs are the guard hairs. 
You have to piele them all out," she says. 

"No wonder it's so expensive," a 
woman comments. 

A couple of Bolivian alpacas with 
soulful eyes and poofy little topknots 
munch daintily in their pen. Lyn 
Callen, who has an alpaca farm in 
Pawlet, likes nothing better than to 
talk about her herd. 

"Alpaca was considered royalty 
fiber by the Incas," she says. 

Not far from the pole barn is the 
Pathway of Prominent People and 
Places of Vermont, a walkway marked 
with signposts commemorating mile- 
stones in Vermont's history. At the 
end of the path is a replica of a one- 
room school, where area school chil- 
dren in period clothing and using 
slates re-enact a 1912 class. Next door 
there's a sugarhouse, moved board by 
board from a local farm. 

The old dance hall that was once so 
wild now houses an extensive ąuilt 
exhibit. 

"It's a darń shame too," says 
Michael P. Salo, who recalls the old 
sąuare dances fondly. Salo, a local log- 
ger, isn't necessarily happy with all 
the changes that have transformed 
Winhall in his 57 years. But he seems 
happy enough today, weighing in en- 
tries in the antiąue tractor puli, which 
starts at 1 p.m. 

Salo, a big man in overalls, shouts 
over the sputtering tractors lining up 
at the ancient Fairbanks platform 
scalę. "We didn't even have running 
water at the house where I grew up. 
There were 10 of us kids. One day in 
1960 some city fellers drove into the 
yard looking for my father. They said, 
'We understand you know all about 
Stratton Mountain.' Weil, he'd lived 



Yermont Stone Bracelet 


Of dreams and memorieś, the promised land . 
Simple. Pure. So close if we only slow to see. 
Lush green valleys, cattle lowing in misty morning light, 
resting ąuiętly in Swiss tranąuility. 


Rivei- rock; the colors óftime, collected in Vermont’s valley 
streamś. Carefully sorted, cut, polished and set into 14K yellow 
gold. Eight stones the colors of the land, the colors of Vermont. If 
you have a passion for Vermont, the Vermont Stone Bracelet IN1 will al 
Iow you to return to the land you love whenever you wish. 


Cali us for your bracelet. Each bracelet is a one-of-a-kind. 
shown actual size. 

The Yermont Stone Bracelet™...$685.( 

The s.alt and pepper granite is from Barie. The remaining stones 
'eonie from our collecting expeditions hiking vailey streams 
throughout the State of Vennont. 

*Authentic Vermont stones indicated by (AT) 
engraved on the back of the clasp. 


Jewelfrś to New England Since 1908 
570 Congress St., Portland, ME 04101 

1 - 800 - 433-2988 


Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Eree Overnight Delivery 

i : 


Furniture With Characte 


A chair begins with a tree, a tree in a forest. 

We envision chairs, tables and beds and niake ^ 
them come to life. The natural beauty of wood j 
is found in its colors, grain textures, knots, and I 
minerał streaks. We cali this character wood™. 

It gives our furniture soul. 


See our furniturewww.beekenparsons.com 
Come to our Studio and Showroom at 
Shelburne Farms, Shelbume, Yermont. 



yBeeken Parsons 























Build Your Business in Brattleboro, Vermont 

A conierjtone of imuwatUm c3 entrepreneurial expreMum 


♦♦♦ #5 in the ^ 100 Best Smali Towns in America” 

♦♦♦ Easily accessible to Interstate 91, Boston, and New York City 
♦♦♦ Affordable and diverse ofFice space in a vibrant downtown 
♦♦♦ Highly skilled technical workforce 
♦♦♦ High speed, high bandwidth Internet connections 
♦♦♦ Downtown National Historie District on the Connecticut River 
Main Street cafes, bakeries, fine restaurants, micro-breweries 
Superb four-season recreational opportunities minutes away 

For morę information on bringingyour business to downtown Brattleboro contact: 
Building A Better BRATTLEBORO 

16 Harmony Place, PO. Box 961, Brattleboro, VT 05302 • (802) 257-4886 
babb@sover.net • wwav.brattleborovt.org 


Life to Your Portfolio. 


Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 


ALPACAS 


Offering sales, boarding, and 
breeding services 


Alpaca Yams 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 
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here all his life. Course he knew it. 
And they said, 'We want you take us 
to the top/ 

"They only got as far as the old 
stone chimney on the first hill when 
they decided they'd seen enough. They 
gave my dad a hundred bucks just for 
walking them up the mountain and 
they told him, 'We're going to build a 
ski tow.' He laughed at them. But two 
years later, they opened it up." 

The crowd at the tractor puli is fuli 
of experts, people who have spent 
much of their lives in the high seat of 
a Farmall or an International. 

"That's an OHver Row Crop! I had 
one of those," says Pinky Nichols of 
Mount Tabor, who at 83 is this year's 
oldest competitor. Nichols had a farm 
in Middlebury. "Middlebury College 
owns it now," he said. Neil Johnson, a 
former farmer from the Rutland 
county town of Brandon, comments 
knowledgeably on the competition to 
his son and grandson, who have come 
along to watch. 

Instead of a stone boat, the tractors 
hitch up to a shiny black machinę 
called a transfer sled that transfers the 
weight forward as the tractor ad- 
vances, inereasing the resistance as 
well as the load by lowering a metal 
skid piąte into the dirt. The tractors 
start with a Iow mechanical click-a- 
clock, then rev into a shriek, tipping 
up on their big back wheels when 
the load is morę than the machines 
can handle. 

Tonight's truck puli will draw an 
even bigger crowd. The spectators at 
this event are younger too for the 
most part: Strapping teens and young 
men in their 20s in T-shirts that bear 
the names of hauling companies and 
auto repair shops,- girls in stylish jeans 
who look as if they've spent as much 
time in front of the mirror as some of 
the contestants have spent under the 
hood. The roar of the unmufflered 
engines blends with laughter and 
shouts to create an atmosphere of 
excitement that is a mix of gasoline 
and adrenalinę. 

"This is about bragging rights for 
the whole year!" a fellow shouts. ? 


Susan Keese wrote about Brattleboro’s his¬ 
torie photographs in the Winter 2001 issue. 
Kevin Bubriski photographed Bennington 
County farmers for the Autumn 2001 issue. 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round but especially in the summer. 
Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. Be surę 
to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Advertisers 

1 Johnson 

2 Essex 

3 Burlington 

4 Waterbury Center 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 
RiverJct. g Middlebury 

10 WarrenA/Vaitsfield 

11 Barre/Montpelier 

12 Norwich 

13 Rutland/Killington 

14 Woodstock 

15 North Springfield 

16 Weston 

17 Bellows Falls 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Brattleboro 

21 Marlboro 

22 Bennington 



Billings Farm 
& Museum 

Explore one of the finest Jersey dairy farms in 
America and a museum of Vermont's rural past, 
featuring interactive activities and programs and 
award-winning historical exhibits.The farm 
house, engaging farm life exhibits, and visitor 
center showcase this model farm, sustained by 
the Billings and Rockefeller families sińce 1871. 

Open daily, May 1 - October 31 
10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


Rte. 12 & River Road 
Woodstock, Vermont 
802-457-2355 
www.billingsfarm.org 


Billings Farm & Museum is owned and operated by 
The Woodstock Foundation, Inc., and is an operating partner 
of the Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National Historical Park. 


Map 14 


Visit Shelburne Farms 



Guided Tours • Walking Trails • 


Cheesemaking • Children’s Farmyard 

A 1,400-acre National Historie Landmark, luorking 
farm, and nonprofit environmental education center. 

1611 Harbor Road • Shelburne, Vermont 
(802) 985-8686 • www.shelburnefarms.org 


Map 7 



Come Outside to See Our Museum! 


Beginning July 13, Montshire Museum of Science presents 
the new "Science Park," featuring outdoor exhibits in a lovely 
natural setting along the Connecticut River. You'11 find: 


"Hands-on" natural history exhibits • Montshire's "Planet Walk" 
Easy-to-Walk Naturę Trails (open to wheelchairs and strollers) 
Free Parking • Pienie Areas • Gift Shop 



Take exit 13 1-91, Norwich, Vt. • Open 7 days, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
www.montshire.org • Phone: 802-649-2200 


Map 12 
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A-Spedal Invitation 

(Lelebratingover <30 ijears in the farm and garden industm, 
CogeFs Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our neweśt 
storę tuckea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Fali.. .the pumpkin patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .our gift shop will sparkle with Christmas 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nesrled among 10 acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^ Christmas shop open Oct ISth through Christmas E:ve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire farnily. Ope 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -FeblOth & 


pen year-rounc 

--iptión of Jan. lOth -FebTOth & Auglst -^Oth 

Coger’s Sugar House Gardens 

1^ Baltimore R.d., No. Spnngfield, VT*0^150 • Junction Rt. \0ś & Rt. 10 
1(<S00) + 88 - 26 +*) • www.cogersugarhouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 




Map 15 





AUGUST 1-25,2002 


The 5th Annual Celebration of the Arts in the 
Towns and Villages of The Mad River Valley 

Art & Craft Workshops • Open Studios • Musie 
Culinary Arts • Photography • Art in the Garden 
Theatre Performances • Children's Events 

For lodging and event informałion cali 800-517-4247 
or visit our website at www.vermonła rtfest.com 

©1998, Vermont Festivol of the Arts, Woitsfield, Vermont. Ali Rights Reserved. 

Vermont Festival of the Arts and Logo are Trademarks of the Mad River Valley Arts Council, Inc. 


Map 10 




Ę®EX 

Outlets 


www.ee5exoutletfair.com 

& CINEMA 






* Factory Outlets 

* Verrnont Shops 

* Stadium Seating Cinema 

* 175GA Golf, Links at Lang Farm 

* Dining options, casual to elegant 

* Family Fun & Entertainment 


^^-actc^n GuiLc.is 
Sc Aćcat ~Z)e?AH 0 nt 


Outlets: 

802 

657-2777 


v\c?n W 

'V- 

T 5 



Cinema-. 

802 

879-6545 


Map 2 



YERMONT YALLEY FLYER 


Manchester - Arlington - N. Bennington 

Summer: July 5 - September I 

Open Fri., Śat. '& Sun. t 

Fali: September 14 - October 13 

Closed Tuesdays 1 

GREEN MOUNTAIN FLYER 

Bellows Falls - Chester 

Summer: June 22 - September I 

Closed Mmdays 

Fali: September 14 - October 14 

Open Daily 


GREEN MOUNTAIN RAI ERO AD 
(800) 707-3530 www.rails-vt.com 
railtour@vermontrailway.com 


Map 17 & 18 
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Visit a Traditional Sugat house! 

Enjoy free Mapie Tours and Syrup Tasting. 
Walking Trail, great shopping and views. 

1 mile North of East Montpelier Yillage on 
Rt. 14 North. 5 miles from the State Capitol. 
Cali for products catalogue. 

802-223-5757; 800-376-5757 

www.BraggFarm.com 
Map 11 


l5(yi\)crmonfi 
'Renatssance/ 
festiuaf 

June 1 - 2 , 8-9,15-16 IOAM. 5 PM | 
Ft. Dummer State Park 

Exit 1 off 1-91 in Brattleboro, Yermont 

Craftsmen! 
Comedy! 
Rogues! 
Games! 

Food! 
Wenches! 
iMusicians! 
Trehuchet! 
Dancers! 
Falcons! 

GRFAT FUN ! Swordsmen! 

Adults $ 10 - Children $5 
Free parking and shuttle 
service from Brattleboro 
High School. Event Info at 
802-463-2565 or visit 
uAvw.vtrenfest.com 

Map 20 
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Famous nationwide for 
fime corn cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, In free samples, 
free exhibits and 
mapie movie. 


Kle. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 



Also: 
lOODorselSt. ^ 
S. Burlington, VT 


DAKIN 1-AR.M 


















VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

GALLERIES • EDUCATION • EXHIBITS 


Fine 

Crafts 

from over 
250 juried 
Vermont 
artisans 



r 

Shop 
iline 

www.froghollow.org 


Shop 
Online at 


BURLINGTON MANCHESTER 

MIDDLEBURY 

802/863.6458 802/362.3321 

802/388.3177 

Map 3, 9 & 18 





www.dakinfarm.com 


The Very Best From Yermont! 


Map 3 & 8 


kuliftffrn 

[OtĆMK PRESENTS 

MUSIC IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED MUSICIANS 
CELEBRATE CLASSICAL MUSIC FOR 20 SUMMERS 

JUN 30 - AUG 1 1, 2002 

Sundays at 7:30 p.m. • Rams Head Lodge 

KILLINGTON, V E RM O NT 

TICKETS. 802.422.6767 

P.O. BOX 386 • Rutland. VT 05702 

802.773.4003 • email: kmfest@sover.net 


WWW.KILLINGTONMUSICFESTIVAL.ORG 








FA 


LOCATED JUST 
ONE MILE SOUTH OF 
THE VlLLAGE 
OF SHELBURNE 

For TIMES AND 
RESERVATIONS CALL 
802 . 985.3001 

VlSIT US ON OUR WEBS1TE AT: 

www.vermontTeddyBear.com 


Map 7 


LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
CRUISES 


MIV Northern Lights 

w 






Map 13 


www.lakechamplaincruises.com 
King Street Dock, Burlington VT 05401 
(802) 864-9669 

www.ferries.com cruise@ferries.com 


Scenie Cruises, Dinner Cruises, 
Sunset Cruises, & Private Charters. 


Map 3 






Plattsburgh/Grand Isle-Open 24 hours 
Port Kent/Burlington-Open Mid May thru Mid Oct. 
Essex/Charlotte-Open all Year 

For information cali: 802-864-9804 


www.fe rrie s.com 


Map 3 


Robert 
Todd 
Lincoln’s 

House § garden, Tours • wtddlru^s. 
Famc ^ Food Fair • Car Show 
CeUbratlon, ofPcor^Us 
garden, Party • Craft Falrs. 

Polo • An,tl^u.es Festlvals 

For information please contact us at: 
P.O. Box 377, Manchester, VT 05254 
www.hildene.org 802-362-1788 

Map 18 



BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Fumiture, Pottery, 

Glass & Morę! 

• “Madę in Vermont: 

Lock, Stock, and 
Barrel” June 9 
thru Oct. 31 

• Expanded Museum 
Shop 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington, VT 

(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.com 

Map 22 
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Lake & Lodg e Storę 


Gq Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
Gd Antlers & Taxidermy — Moose Heads 
Go Philip R. Goodwin Prints 
Gd Pendleton Blankets 
Gd lbex Clothing 

.Go FrenchWines 802 7 4 8 "2423 


370 RA1LROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 


\ isitors Center: 

Video. historie photos, unique stone gifts. 
historie (inactive) quarry. Free admission. 

• May to Oct. (closed July 4). 
8:30-5:00. Sun. 12:00-5:00. 

• Fali hours: mid-Sept. to mid-Oct.. 
Mon.-Sun. 8:30-5:00. 

iManufacturing: 

Hand carving of statuary. polishing. 
and cutting. Free admission. 

• Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30. closed 
holidays. vacations. 

Kock of Ages \ isitors Center 

773 Graniteville Road. Graniteville, VT 
1-89, exit 6 802-476-3119 
vvww.rockofages.com 
visitor@Barre.rockofages.com 


3 of many reasons to s hop 
Johnson Woolen Mills factory storę 



VERAv' > BRADLEY. 



_ 

THE snowshoe CARDiCAN There's Only One Onginal 
—~ 2002 Hudson S Ben Point BlmJuls 

Mflin Street • Johnson Vermont 
802-635-7811 • T ollfree 1-877-635-W ool 
www.johnsonwoolenmilkeom 
Hours: Mon.-Sat. 9-5 • Sun. 10-4 (June- Jan.) 
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Map 11 


Map 1 




Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

52nd Season 


Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 20 - August 18 

For Information and tickets: 
before June 19, cali (215) 569-4690 
after June 24, cali (802) 254-2394 
www.marlboromusic.org 



t Vertnont 

Besl Cheddar in the World 

wvvw.cabotcheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors' Center at the 
factory in Cabot or the Cabot Annex Storę in Waterbury. 

In Cabot, enjoy our video, guided walking tour, lots 
of nibbles and factory specials! Cali for seasonal hours 
and cheese-making Schedule. Children under 12. FREE 
TOUR! Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot, 800-8374261. 

Waterbury location includes Vermont specialty foods. 
video and samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury, 802-244-6334. 


ROKEBY MUSEUM 

A National 
Historie 
Landmark 



Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build- 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh 
802/877-3406 www.rokeby.org 
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Map 4 & 5 


Map 8 



Check Us Out For r 
Great Family Fun From 
June To September 



For Morę Information: 
Cali: (802) 655-4200 
www.vermontexpos.com 

\lap 3 



6th 

Annual 

Benefit 

and 

Silent 

Auction 


Vermont Specialty Foods, 
Musie by Tammy Fletcher, 
and a Silent Auction 

Saturday June 8 
5:30 - 8:30 pm 
Shelburne Farms Coach Barn 




To support the Burlington 
Community Land Trust’s 
affordable housing programs in 
northwest Vermont 

For morę Information, cali 

802-862-6244 
Burlington Community 
Land Trust 

179 S. Winooski Ave„ Burlington, VT 05401 


Map 7 
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LETTERS 

(Continued fiom page 3) 

Hatch's Granola 

Reading "On the Trail of the Lost 
Granola" [Winter 2001] brought back 
long-ago memories. My husband, 
Patrick, and I left Vermont to move to 
California in 1965. The following year I 
became pregnant with our first daugh- 
ter, fustine, and we decided that we 
wanted as natural a childbirth as possi- 
ble. The only resource we could find to 
help us was a midwife in Watts, but 
that was too long a drive. 

Through a friend I heard of a couple 
living in northern Vermont who had a 
lending library on many subjects relat- 
ing to healthy living. I immediately wrote 
to Mildred and Ira Hatch and the follow¬ 
ing weelc received two boolcs on natural 
childbirth. A notę was enclosed wishing 
us success and telling us to lceep the books 
as long as we needed. Those books madę 
all the difference in giving us the strength 
to buck the procedures then in place at the 
UCLA Medical Center. 

This experience was one of many that 
drew us back to Southern Vennont in 1972. 
I never heard of the Hatches again. Thank 
you for a fine article on two very special 
people and for the memories it triggered. 

Susan Farrow 

Castleton 

Dump Moments 

Reading the little item about the new 
life of the dumps [Green Mountain Post 
Boy, Spring 2002], I was reminded of the 
many productive trips I madę to the 
town dump in Underhill, when we lived 
there in the early '60s. My wife almost 
threatened to divorce me over the fact 
that oftentimes I came home with morę 
stuff than I left with. We still have in 
our bedroom a beautiful oak chair that I 
stripped down and refinished. My two 
smali sons enjoyed seeing wildlife there. 
Deer, raccoons and, once, even a moose 
madę an appearance. This, of course, 
was before the need for recycling was 
even recognized, much less put into 
action. As a former Vermonter who, 
after nearly 30 years, still misses that 
beautiful State, I really enjoy your fine 
magazine. Keep up the good work! 

Joe Wallace 

Merrimack, New Hampshire 

Helen Hartness Flanders 

My granny, Helen Hartness Flanders 
[Spring 1991] was an internationally 
known collector of New England bal- 


lads and folk songs. I have a book in 
progress about her and the process of 
ballad collecting in the days before radio 
when people madę musie at home and 
passed along songs. 

I am eager to talk with people who re- 
member my grandmother or knew her 
longtime assistant Marguerite Olney. I 
am also interested in talking with fam- 
ilies of the folks who in the years 
1930-1960 recorded songs for the col- 
lection — there were 250 singers in 
Vermont alone. If any of your readers 
have information, or know of people I 
might talk with regarding this project, I 
would be most appreciative. 

Nancy-fean Ballard Seigel 
4936 Sentinel Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 
e-mail: themimzy@aol.com 

Dunmore View 

Your Autumn 2001 issue truły 
demonstrates how beautiful Vermont's 
foliage is and how fortunate we are to 
live here. The photo entitled "Moon 
over Lalce Dunmore" [pages 48-49] was 
awe-inspiring! In fact, that's how we feel 
every morning when we walce up to that 
exact view out of our window. Thank 
you for showing the world that we have 
one of the nicest views in Vermont. 

Tom Plumb 
Lakę Dunmore 

Brattleboro's Ice Ponds 

We lived on Willow Street in 
Brattleboro, which paralleled the Crystal 
Springs ice ponds ["A Loolc Through 
Time's Window," Winter 2001] from 
1939-1942. There were two ponds, and 
we were allowed to skate the pond not 
being cut. Saturday aftemoons I would go 
to see the Sonja Henie movies and then 
come home and practice her routines all 
weelc. Got pretty good at it, too. 

Unfortunately, there was poison ivy on 
the banlcs of the ponds. Mittens rubbed 
on perspiring face caused me to have an 
attack of poison ivy every Christmas for 
years! The slcating was worth it. I can still 
feel the thrill of it, even though I have 
been a displaced Vennonter for nearly 60 
years. Thanlcs for the memory! 

Virginia Bradford Darrow 
Willimantic, Connecticut 

Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State. vt.us. 


estination 


ergennes 



“Local ingredients used in absolutely 
exquisite ways.” — Fodor’s 2001 

INNOVATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802-877-3413 
VERGENNES, VERMONT 



Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 

With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiques and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 



(dressing up 
is... 

so much 

i 

EAR 

Verg Vt 
877-6811 


ADDISONI 

OUTFITTERS 


Casual clothes for 
everyday adventures 

179 Main St. Vergennes, VT 
802-877-6337 
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Cousins Katie Currier 
and Lizzic Seiple Icap into 
summer from thefamily 
dock on Lakę Fairlee. 
Opposite page, Katie on 
the lakę and downtown 
Post Mills. 






































By Lizzie Seiple 

Photographed by David A. Seaver 



P ost Mills, in the Orange County town of 
Thetford, has got to be the smallest place I have 
ever been. For the first couple of years that I vis- 
ited I thought it seemed so smali simply because 
I wasn't going to the main streets. But as I grew older I 
realized that the main Street was the Street where the 
library and Balcer's General Storę were. That was it! But 
that never really mattered to my cousins and me. We had 
no reason to venture any farther than the storę any- 
way. Just about everything a summer consisted of was 
right there within the borders of that town. 

Post Mills sits on a green piece of land surrounding a 
little teal lalce, Lalce Fairlee. The houses are old, so they 
create a picturesąue setting of classic summers. My 
uncle owns a cottage on the lalce that everyone just 
calls "camp." Most of the Windows are screens, and 
the seldom-used loclcs are nothing morę than hoolcs 
and eyes. Its white paint is peeling, and the walls are not 
much morę than wooden planlcs. The first and only 
bathroom was added no morę than 20 years ago. 

But the place always smiles at you, lilce a welcom- 
ing mother whose embrace pardons your minor flaws. 
My summer is not complete without the village of 
Post Mills and its little houses. 

We follow a fairly strict Schedule there, we being my 
brother, cousins, aunt and uncle, various friends and 
grandparents. The adults walce up between 6 and 7 
every morning, and are followed by cousin Katie, my 
grandparents, then me. Much 
later, the boys all get their lazy 
selves out of bed too. Weil, that's 
not entirely true because my 
brother's friend, Andrew, wakes 
up early, as well. But he's always 
in the kitchen making breakfast 
instead of reading with the rest of 
us, so I rarely take notice of his 
walcing habits. 
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By 10 a.m. the sun announces itself with 
blistering heat, and everyone trades their 
sweats for swimsuits. This is when we mi- 
grate to the breakfast table and gladly eat 
anything Andrew serves us. We especially 
like to bakę Jiffy muffins because all you 
have to do is add milk. 

Once the household is fully awalce, 
everyone has some activity to attend 
to. My aunt and uncle go running or 
bilcing, and my grandparents continue to 
read the newspaper and fili in the cross- 
word puzzles. Katie, who is a year and a 
half older than I, finds something unpro- 
ductive to do, and I naturally follow 
suit. One of our great unproductive feats 
was painting everyone's nails. We had a 
bright red polish and a dark blue one. 
There was nothing very flattering about 
them, but I have a feeling that was one 
reason we decided to use them. We 
painted polka dots, yin yangs, stripes, let- 
ters, peace signs, whatever popped into 
our heads. A total of six of us were pol- 
ished, I thinlc, and that includes boys. I 
have pictures to prove it. 

After the morning activities, most of 
us go swimming. The lakę is generally 
a perfect temperaturę, or at least one 
we can adjust to. We always have jump¬ 
ing and diving competitions off the 
floating doclc, a wooden structure that 
houses splinters and spiders. The first 
time I visited camp I couldn't touch 
the lalce bottom after I was halfway to 
the floating doclc. Now I can stand next 
to it. Because of this height modifica- 
tion, diving has become triclcier over 
the years. Our slcills rangę from belly 
flops to back flips, and every year a 
new extreme is reached, whether it's 
the difficulty of the dive or the size of 
the wave. Despite limited diving, I re- 
main in the water longer than the 
others. The lakę can entertain me for 
hours on end. 

One of the best things about the lalce 
is that my uncle's motorboat is usually 
in it, and that means inner tubing and 
water skiing. I am the champion inner 
tuber. My cousin Stephen thinlcs he is, 
but men generally tend to thinlc very 
incorrect thoughts. He is four years older 
than I am, and he and his friends always 
try to outdo each other on the inner tubę. 
So one time I decided to outdo them. 

Stephen was driving the boat, and he 
would cali me a wimp if I gave him the 
sign to slow down. He started driving in 
the big, scary circles we cali the Death 
Spin. What makes it scary is that if you 
tum at the right time, you can catch 
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the waves from your own wake, and 
they are immense. That is exactly what 
Stephen did to me. The biggest wave I 
have ever seen on the lakę was directly 
in front of me. I was so scared it took all 
my brain power just to close my eyes. I 
could feel the wave deflect the tubę, and 
I was neatly flung off. There was a ter¬ 
rible rush in my stornach, and when I 
opened my eyes the lalce was six feet 
below me. I madę a terrific splash. I was 
pleasantly satisfied the rest of the day, 
and Stephen's friends (after gaping at 
my wonderful exit) had to pat me on 
the back. 




From left, Lizzie Seiple, her brothcr, Larkin, and Katie Currier zuith their summer - 
time transportation. 





















bies are all grown a ąuarter of a mile 
away and sold at a stand by the side of the 
road. There is never a cashier or any- 
thing. You just take what you want and 
leave the necessary money in a box. 
Theft is not a concept that crosses your 
mind in Post Mills. 

After dinner, our Schedule of activi- 
ties runs until the sky is a deep 
sapphire blue. We take late-night 
swims, play flashlight tag or maybe 
round up enough people for charades. 
Finding people is not a problem — the 
cottage is usually teeming with aunts, 
brothers, cousins and someone's dog. 
Our highest total last year was 15 peo¬ 
ple. Imagine that many people in a 
two-bedroom cottage, and you should 
understand why searching isn't neces¬ 
sary; you're bound to trip over a few 
before the search even begins. 

Night usually finds most of us read- 
ing in front of the fire. I remember 
watching everyone drink milk and eat 
roasted marshmallows and Andrew's 
monTs amazing rum calce, while stay- 
ing completely engrossed in their 
boolcs. Katie never shared her milk, 
and no one ever passed the graham 
crackers when you wanted them, but, 
everyone got along. It might have 
been because nonę of us tallced a great 
deal, or that the fire seemed to draw 
us closer together. The nighttime 
temperatures were so chilly we had no 
choice but to huddle up. Katie and I 
wore big sweatshirts and flannel paja- 
mas every night and still our teeth 
would chatter. 

We finally turn into our cozy beds 
around 11 o'cloclc. Every night I would 
get in and suddenly realize that I was 
absolutely exhausted. Then I would 
thinlc about waking up the next morn- 
ing and doing whatever I desired and 
realize that the spirit of summertime 
had finally set in. 

Lalce Fairlee and the little village of 
Post Mills cali to mind an intangible 
feeling that is uniąue to summertime 
and is hard to find anywhere but there. 
Most of my summer memories are set 
in that little green town on the lalce, 
and they are things that could only 
happen there, where summertime is at 
its best. tO? 


Lizzie Seiple, 15, lives in Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton. She wrote this article for a school 
assignment when she was 13. Her father 
grew up in Essex Junction, where her grand- 
parents reside. 


Katie's father, Bob, gets her set to kayak. 

Inner tubing talces up most of the 
afternoon, so everyone is hungry by 
the time we doclc. Sometimes we ride 
our bilces up to Baker's storę and buy 
hot dogs and French fries. Everything 
is so cheap that we buy masses of 
candy as well, which we devour be- 
tween meals. Even though the storę 
has some of the best French fries in 
Vermont, the bike ride is the real rea- 
son I lilce going up there so much. We 
pass baseball fields, ancient oalc trees, 
a little cemetery and this wonderful 
airport. There is a big grass field there 
for launching hot air balloons, as well 
as a landing pad, and the owners let us 
help them set up the balloons. One 


time we even got a free ride in one. I 
was really little then and I could 
barely see over the edge of the baslcet, 
so I did not realize what a privilege it 
was to take a free tour of the sky. But, 
anyway, that is why I like to ride my 
bike to the storę. I love watching the 
moving panorama of classic Vermont. 

When dinnertime rolls around, every- 
one crams around the pienie table or the 
little table on the screen porch. These 
dinners are my exposure to family meals. 
At home, I rarely eat with my parents, so 
being surrounded by this much family 
while I dine is an unusual experience. We 
eat hearty barbecue meals with peas we 
shuck and corn we husk. The vegeta- 
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Shelburne Museum 

Vermont’s Famous Collection of Collections Reinvents Itself 


i i 

I I ope Alswang's officemate 

m ■ is a stand-up kind of gal. 

Alswang, the president of the 
Shelburne Museum, lceeps a life- 
sized cardboard cutout of museum 
founder Electra Havemeyer Webb, 
dead morę than 40 years, propped up 
beside her desk. Frail, yet formidable, 
Webb's presence is palpable even in 
her photographic persona; she simply 
refuses to become an artifact. 

"I forget what it is that we were 
talking about, but Hope had another 
crazy idea," recalls Development 
Director Deborah Shenlc, rolling her 
eyes. "And I leaned over to her and I 
said, 'Hope, Electra's dead.' And she 
said, 'Not to me she's not!'" 

It's as if Webb and Alswang — 
ebullient, outspoken, truły larger- 
than-life women — long ago reached 
a tacit agreement that Alswang 
would, in the here and now, stand in 
to fulfill Webb's legacy. 

"In another time in the evolution 
of museums, someone might have 
tried to sanitize the Shelburne 
Museum. You know, make it morę 
regular. Morę boring," says Alswang, 
54. "But luckily — because in a sense, 
like Sleeping Beauty, we went to 
sleep and nothing much happened — 
we have this wonderful opportunity 
to be very different... and, therefore, 

I think people are going to come to 
understand even morę clearly what 
a remarkable place this is." 

Long known as "New England's 
Smithsonian," the Shelburne 
Museum houses a mind-boggling 


150,000 objects spanning four 
centuries — everything from cigar 
storę Indians and hatboxes to 
original paintings by Cassatt, 

Monet and Degas. It is easily one 
of America's most eclectic, and 
exhaustive, collections of folk, 
fine and decorative arts. 

Electra was the youngest daughter 
of H.O. Havemeyer, president of 
the hugely profitable American Sugar 
Refining Company, and his wife, 
Louisine, avid collectors of European 
and Asian art. She married James 
Watson Webb, the eldest son of 
Dr. William Seward Webb and 
his wife, Lila, an heiress to the 
Vanderbilt fortunę. 

"I wanted to collect something 
that nobody else was collecting," 
Electra Havemeyer Webb once said, 
"... so I had to find something 
different. At that time, nobody 
wanted Americana, so I started 
buying and I've never stopped." 

The museum was started in 1947 
when Webb, at age 59, went shopping 
for a place she could display her 
father-in-law's horse-drawn carriages, 
sleighs and wagons. Captivated as 
she was by art and artifacts, Webb 
was eąually enthralled by New 
England architecture. Over the 
years the museum has grown to 
encompass 39 exhibition structures 
and galleries, including the immacu- 
lately restored 220-foot steamboat 
Ticonderoga. Ali of this sits on 45 
pastorał, landlocked acres about two 
miles from Lalce Champlain. 



Shelburne Museum President Hope 
Alswang with a cutout ofher 
inspiration and alter ego, Electra 
Haoemeyer Webb, the museum's founder. 
Opposite page, kids hoop it up at the 
museum's Settlers' House. 


By Stacey Chase 
Photographed byKiNDRA Clineff 
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Alswang took over as the museunTs 
president and chief executive on July 1, 
1997, the year both she and the mu- 
seum hit the half-century mark. When 
she, her husband, Henry Joyce — who 
became a curator at the museum— and 
their two teenage children packed up 
and left Greenwich Village for the Green 
Mountains, it was a homecoming of 


sorts. Alswang had graduated from 
Plainfield's Goddard College in 1971 
with a bachelor's degree in American 
history and was later named the Elec- 
tra Havemeyer Webb Fellow at Shel- 
burne Museum as part of the 
University of Vermont's graduate mu¬ 
seum studies program. Just before join- 
ing the museum, Alswang was 
executive director of the New Jersey 
Historical Society in Newark; Joyce 
had been director of the Kykuit Project, 
the John D. Rockefeller beaux-arts 
house in Tarrytown, New York. 

Alswang arrived at the Shelburne just 
eight months after the highly publi- 
cized Sotheby's sale of five of the mu- 
seum's French Impressionist artworlcs 
— three Degas and two Monets — that 
fetched $31.1 million but bought the 
museum a world of rancor. The sale 
came after two years of painstaking de¬ 
batę among the museunTs trustees that 
created a schism within the Webb fam- 
ily. Electra's son, J. Watson Webb Jr., 
was so vehemently opposed to the sale 
that he resigned as board chairman,- his 
nephew, John Wilmerding, defended the 
decision as a way to care for the collec- 
tions in perpetuity. 

As odd as it sounds, this was exactly 
the right moment for the Shelburne 
Museum to reinvent itself. 

After 50 years, many believed the 
museum was staid and stale, choking 


on its own air of sedateness. It had lost 
touch with its audience. For fidgety 
schoolchildren, a trip to the Shelburne 
Museum was about as much fun as go- 
ing to visit a prim, elderly aunt — the 
one who protected the furniture with 
plastic slipcovers and forbade children 
to touch anything. 

When Alswang took the president's 
post, she was handed an 
ambitious mandate from the 
museunTs 22-member board: 
Return the Shelburne 
Museum to its rightful place 
as a major U.S. museum. 

"We had become invisi- 
ble," Alswang says. "We 
werenY doing anything. 
You've got to do things! 

"It isn't just enough to say, 
lilce we had always said (here 
she lowers her voice to sound 
like the drone of a tape 
recorder with dying batter- 
ies), 'We are the largest col- 
lection .../ " she says. "I kept 
saying, 'Don't say largest, 
say bestl' You have to be able 
to say [to potential visitors], 
Tlease, come! We've got great, fabulous 
new things for you to see!' " 

Last summer, the Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum sparked yisitors' imaginations 
and lively discussion when it built on- 
site the radically new Collector's 
House, the imagined home of a 21st- 
century folk art collector that is a jar- 
ring departure from the museunTs 
seven historie houses, which datę from 
1773 to 1840. Interior designer Albert 
Hadley, 81 — half of the influential 
Parish-Hadley design firm famed for its 
glamorous, modern interiors like the 
Kennedy White House — decorated the 
20-by-80-foot prefabricated Steel Butler 
building using both contemporary ob- 
jects and early American folk art chosen 
from the museunTs vast collections. 

On display through the 2003 season, 
the CollectorY House is just the latest 
and perhaps most dramatic example of 
special exhibitions meant to update 
the museunTs image — to "let fresh air 
in," as Alswang has said — and attract 
a broader audience after a decade (1987- 
1996) that saw paid ticket sales plum- 
met by nearly 25 percent. 

The 1950 House, another temporary 
exhibition that's a bit morę playful, 
has proven to be a trippy throwback as 
phenomenally popular with Baby 
Boomers — and their children and 
grandchildren — as the Hoola Hoop 
and the Slinky. 




The post-World War II ranch, 
which will be dismantled this 
fali, is the home of the fictitious 
Frank and Dorothy Roberts and 
their three young children and 
meticulously reereates suburban 
life circa June 1950. From the 
white picket fence to the 
Studebaker in the driveway, the 
Spam in the cupboard and Sinatra 
playing on the living room hi-fi, 
this l,000-square-foot house has 
a definite lived-in feel. 

"You're welcome to open any 
of the cabinets or drawers. Sit on 
the furniture," an interpretive 
guide cheerily tells a group of 
touństs one perfect summer after- 
noon. "Make yourself at home." 


"I am at home!" deadpans a guy 
who's probably in his mid-50s, and the 
whole house rumbles with laughter. 

In addition to special exhibitions and 
programs, the Shelburne Museum has 
begun to revitalize and reinterpret its 
permanent collections — its artistic 
Capital, if you will. "It's holistic," Al¬ 
swang declares. "You can't stake the 
futurę of an institution as important as 
this on any one thing." 

For instance, the CollectorY House 
and 1950 House are just two of six 
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The Laka Champlain steamer Ticonderoga may be the Shelburne Musewris best-known exhibit, but new ones — such as the 
Steel Collector's House (opposite page) and the 1950 Mouse, which re-created '50s life, from family cutouts to the cowboy 
vest hanging on the bed — are clamoringfor yisitors' attention. 


new or reinterpreted period houses 
that essentially function as one exhi- 
bition on the evolution of American 
interior spaces from the 18th century 
to the 21st century. The Settlers' 
House, a sparse two-room log cabin 
built in 1795, is now entirely hands- 
on; all objects are reproductions, and 
yisitors are encouraged to touch. 
Three 19th-century houses — Dut- 
ton, Prentis and Stencil — were 
spiffed up and reopened after a year 
and a half of structural upgrades and 
curatorial reinterpretation. Three 
morę historie houses that serve as gal- 
leries will be presented anew by the 
2004 museum season. 

"We were rehashing the same old 
seholarship. We wcren't engaging in any 
new thoughts about what our collections 
mean," Alswang says of the way the 
museum had operated in the past. 
"There's a way of being self-conscious 
and thoughtful, and there's a way of being 


where things just happen. We were in 
the things-just-happen phase." 

Alswang's vision: remake the experi- 
ence of going to the Shelburne Museum. 

"Every single exhibition at the muse¬ 
um — every permanent installation — 
needed to be examined around [these 
ąuestions]: Is the seholarship appropriate? 
Are we saying the right things? Are we 
using the resources of the collections ... 
to the best advantage? Are we telling 
the public the important stories about 
these collections?" 

Though only one-third of the way 
through a systematic reassessment, 
the museum has seen improvement in 
recent years: The drop in paid ticlcet 
sales has decreased, membership has 
risen by a third and donations have 
soared by 35 percent. 

And then there has been something 
much morę elusive — piles of good press. 

Alswang wants to shed morę light 
on Shelburne's artworks not only figu- 


ratively, but literally. "You have to be 
profoundly concerned with all the de- 
tails," she says. "God really is in the 
details here." 

Conseąuently, under her leadership 
new lighting has been installed in many 
galleries, including the Electra Have- 
meyer Webb Memoriał Building — a 
re-creation of the museum founder's 
illustrious Park Avenue apartment — 
and barricades taken down, allowing 
yisitors for the first time to get within a 
few feet of masterpieces like Manet's 
"Blue Venice," an oil on canvas (1875); 
or Degas' "Two Dancers," a pastel and 
gouache on paper (circa 1874); or Cas- 
satt's intimate "Portrait of Louisine 
Havemeyer and Her Daughter Electra/' 
a pastel on paper (1895) that Electra 
posed for at age 7. 

Laminated descriptions of the paint- 
ings, many rehung at eyelevel, are an- 
other post-Alswang step conceived as a 
tool to enhance yisitors' knowledge 
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and appreciation of the art as 
they stand in front of it — a no- 
tion that appeals to Ken Roth- 
well, an 80-year-old retired 
English professor from Burling¬ 
ton who freąuents the museum. 

"I just have the feeling that 
somebody's been thinking 
through a lot of these details," 
Rothwell says, "and it's not just 
an amateur outfit as it was 30 
years ago." 

His wife, Lyn, remembers 
chaperoning the couple's chil¬ 
dren, now in their 40s, and their 
classmates on school trips to 
the Shelburne. 

"It was interesting, but it was 
lots of little antiąue dolls and 
the carriages — and, no, you 
coulcbTt touch!" says Lyn Roth¬ 
well, 72. "After the third or 
fourth carriage, or the fifth or 
sixth doli, everybody would be- 
gin to lose interest." 

In fact, up until 30 years ago 
children were banned from 
certain exhibitions because 
museum officials thought they 
wouldn't be interested and, moreover, 
couldn't behave. "We recognized that 
we were not child-friendly," Alswang 
says flatly. 

Today, the 14,000 schoolchildren 
who visit the museum each year are 
not only seen and heard but urged to be 
lilce little whirligigs and — in the words 
of a museum ad slogan — to "Give the 
Pasta Whirl!" 

One of Alswang's first exhibitions, 
"Kid Stuff: Great Toys from Our Child- 
hood," in 1999, not only taught visi- 
tors the stories behind their favorite 
toys but engaged them in real child's 
play, such as posing for photos with 
G.I. Joe or Barbie, exploring what's in- 
side the Magie 8 Bali and lobbing Nerf 
balls at crystal and china. 

"Every time we puli off something 
really big here," Alswang says, "Deborah 
[Shenk] says, 'So, we won't have to do 
that again!' and I always say, 'Ohhhh, 
yes we will!' " 

Education Director Cathy Wood 
Brooks recalls how Alswang took one 
look at Owi Cottage, the activity 
center for families and children estab- 
lished a decade before she arrived and 
set a new tonę. "Hope's observation 
was, 'That's well and good that that's 
taking place in Owi Cottage, but 
the cssence of what happens there 
nceds to spread out to the en tire mu¬ 
seum grounds."' 


The Shelburne Museum's 2002 sea- 
son runs from May 18 through 
October 27. A two-day pass is $17.50 
per person. (FromApril 13 to May 17 
tickets are $10 per person per day.) For 
morę information, contact the muse¬ 
um by phone, (802) 985-3346; by fax, 
(802) 985-2331; by 
mail, P.O. Box 10, 

5555 Shelburne 
Road ' Shelburne , VT 
05482; by e-mail, 
info@shelburne 
museum.org; or 
visit the Web 
site, www. 
shelburne 
museum.org. 

_ 


Now on lazy June, July and August 
afternoons, kids are kept busy doing 
zany stuff like making birdhouses and 
paper-bag hats, turning turkey feathers 
into q u i 11 pens and painting fish de- 
coys. Sometimes, they even get to 
paint with Claude Monet! 

Alswang's husband, Henry Joyce, 
now the museunTs chief curator, his 
longish hair a wild tangle of gray curls, 
portrays the modern French Impres- 


sionist painter (though Joyce is 
actually British and has the ac- 
cent to prove it) in the mu¬ 
seunTs Bostwick Garden, which 
is modeled after an artist's color 
palette, with splotches of blue, 
pink, red and orange, white and 
yellow, and green flowers. Star- 
ing at a blank canvas on the 
easel in front of him, Joyce, 51, 
tells children that he's having 
an "artistic crisis" and cannot 
paint that day. "So I ask them 
to help, and my Claude Monet 
assistants — perhaps eight or 10 
kids at a time on one canvas! — 
will paint," says Joyce, who al¬ 
ways gives the finished work to 
one of the budding artists. 

Alswang remains focused on 
the big picture — and the trustees' 
mandate — and so has convinced 
other museums to borrow and 
lend collections to heighten vis- 
ibility and help the Shelburne 
Museum make itself morę of a 
national name. Or, rather, reclaim 
its national name. 

She wants to re-create the museum 
Electra Havemeyer Webb first had in 
mind when, in 1949, she wrote to Louis 
C. Jones, director of the New York 
State Historical Society: "I want it to 
be an educational project, varied and 
alive, that will instill in those who 
visit a deeper understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of our heritage." 

Plans cali for opening the Brick 
House — the 1847 country estate of 
Electra Havemeyer Webb that offers 
magnificent, sweeping views of the 
Adirondacks and Lakę Champlain — 
for public tours, scholar residencies, 
symposiums and special programs. The 
house, which came into the museunTs 
possession after the death of J. Watson 
Webb Jr. in June 2000, is curatorially 
significant because it was, in essence, 
the prototype for Electra's interior 
compositions of folk art and decorative 
art that create the uniąue character of 
the Shelburne Museum. The Brick 
House will be one of a handful of mu¬ 
seum founders' homes on exhibition 
across the country. 

Trustee Nordahl Brue appreciates the 
irony of what's retro being in vogue — 
again. "Electra was avant-garde," says 
Brue, co-founder and president of 
Bruegger's Corporation, the bagel maker. 
"An institution that carries out her spir- 
it can't be a fly in amber." 

Clearly, a museum as unconvention- 
al as the Shelburne desperately needed 
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an eąually unconventional president to 
match. You might say the one it got is 
nothing less than Hope Electra-fied. 

"You don't get to come here and just 
care about American art," Alswang 
says. "You have to be both broad and 
eclectic in your concerns. Have the 
ability to one day worry about whether 
400 lilacs [which the museum has] are 
OK. And the next day be concerned 
about the Impressionists. And the third 
day worry about the tool collection." 

To re-energize the museum, Alswang 
constantly encourages her 72-member 
staff to make use of what she calls the 
museunTs most underused resource: 
their own imaginations. 

"My job, in part, is to mentor, is to 
motivate, is to push them beyond, 
maybe, the place where they're intel- 
lectually comfortable," Alswang says. 

Though, truth be told, Alswang 
sometimes worries she'11 walce up one 
day with the equivalent of writer's 
błock. "Fil say to the staff all the time 
that creativity is infinite. There is no 
limit to it," she declares. "But I'm al- 


ways thinking to myself, 'What if I 
walce up and I have no ideas?' I don't 
want to fail this place." 

Alswang worries about malcing the 
museum morę inclusive and attracting 
the broadest possible audience. And about 
the hefty two-day $17.50 admission fee. 
"We will continue to try to devise ways 
that we can serve Vermonters who truły 
can't afford to come here for a variety of 
reasons," she says. 

"In the early '80s, I thinlc, the mu¬ 
seum wólce up to the potential of serv- 
ing its audience for the first time," she 
adds, noting that conservation, curato- 
rial and education departments were 
established then. "So I can't talce 
credit. That sort of revolution had 
started, in a sense." 

But it is Alswang, nonetheless, who 
is running fuli tilt to change things. 

"The point is that people now want 
to use us," she says. "A dynamie mu¬ 
seum is always engaged in malcing 
itself better." 


But how do you lcnow when yoiFre 
better? When you've achieved the love 
or whatever-it-is that lceeps visitors 
coming bacie? 

"It is about this incredible process of 
continually re-examining," Alswang 
says, "... and I thinlc the staff and my¬ 
self are pretty elear that it's a very 
tough, nitty-gritty lcind of analysis that 
you engage in." 

But she declares, "You're never 
there." 

On an August day Alswang aslcs her- 
self the ąuestion "When am I happiest 
at the museum?" and then proceeds to 
answer it: "On a great summer day lilce 
today when the gate is up and people 
are on the grounds having a really good 
time," she says. "That, for me, is the 
all-time high of highs." ? 


Stacey Chase is a newspaper reporter and 
regular contrihutor to Vermont Life. Start- 
ing on page 36 in this issue she profiles 
farmer and TV reporter Anson Tebbetts. 
Photographer Kindra Clineff lives in Win¬ 
chester, Massachusetts. 


Sbelburne Museum 
On Display 


What could be morę synonymous with our 
heritage, or morę endearing, than grandma? 

Again this season, the Shelburne Museum 
will host Grandma Moses at the Shelburne 
Museum, a held-over exhibition of 20 rural 
landscapes by Anna Mary Robertson, the 
beloved Grandma Moses of Hoosick Falls, 
New York. It combines works from the Shel- 
burne's permanent collection with several paint- 
ings on loan from Manhattan's Galerie St. Etienne, 
as well as from private collectors. 

Weather vanes, quilts and carousel figures are 
just some of the 80 premier objects from the 
museunTs folk art collection assembled and 
shipped across country in an 18-month travel- 
ing exhibition that will have toured museums in 
six States before opening here in June. A Boun- 
tiful Plenty from the Shelburne Museum: Folk 
Art Traditions in America was the first out-of- 
state tour of some of the Shelburne's collection 
in 13 years. 

Though apparently not the last. The museum 
is rewing up for a take-it-all-with-you mega- 
exhibition, also this june, that'11 explore the 
purely American phenomenon of recreational 
vehicles. American Wanderlust: Taking to the 
Road in the 20th Century will showcase the likes 
of a 1923 Zagelmeyer pop-up tent camper, a 



Curator Henn/ Joyce tries out the 
Volkswagen camperfeatured in 
American Wanderlust, the exhibit of 
recreational uehicles that is at the 
Shelburne Museum this summer. 
Opposite page , the museum's 
lighthouse and culinary art at 
the Settlers' House. 


1957 Airstream Caravanner, a 1960 VW camper 
bus, and a contemporary Coleman pop-up, all 
parked out on the museum lawn. And when 
the show runs out of gas here, it will just hit the 
road — to other museums. 

Among events this season: 

• Through Oct. 27: Grandma Moses at the 
Shelburne Museum. 30 paintings, prints and 
drawings. 

• May 19: Lilac and Garden ing Sunday. Tours 
of the museunTs 400-plus lilacs; gardening 
workshops and guest speakers. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• May 20-24: Country Houses and Their Col- 
lections. Residential symposium; includes 
Electra Havemeyer Webb's Brick House. Pre- 
registration required. 

• |une 1: American Wanderlust: Taking to the 


Road in the 20th Century. Vintage and con¬ 
temporary recreational vehicles. 

• June 1: A Bountiful Plenty from the Shelburne 
Museum: Folk Art Traditions in America. 80 
pieces of folk art return to the museum after an 
18-month national tour. 

• June 1-2: Shelburne Classic Auto Festival. 
Morę than 300 antique cars and flea market. 

• July 6: From Soup to Nuts: Preparing and Pre- 
senting Food , 1700-1830. 

• July 13-14: Native American Intertribal 
Pow-Wow. Singing, drumming, musie, story- 
telling. 11 a.m.-sunset. 

• August 15: Shelburne Museum Goes to the 
Dogs. Canine paradę, show, agi lity courses and 
morę. 4-8 p.m. 

• For morę on this subject, tune to Vermont Pub¬ 
lic Television for its newest local history special: 

Out of the Ord i nary: Electra Havemeyer Webh 
and the Shelburne Museum " The program will 
run May 22 at 8 p.m., May 26 at 5 p.m., May 
31 at 10 p.m., and June 1 at 9 p.m. Tapes are 
availabie at 1 -800-866-1666 or www.vpt.org. 
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Anson Tebbetts works on the family farm in 
Cabot and, right, behind a desk and in front 
ofthe camera at WCAX-TV. 



TV Reporter Anson Tebbetts, the Pride l 
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By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


/ NStoN Tebbetts tells me the story while 
/ wiking off the teats of 40 cows. 

He moves down the row of Jerseys 
using a pipe-shaped teat dipper filled with 
an iodine solution, grabbing teat after 
teat with his left hand, dipping them in 
and making ąuiclc, rough swipes with 
paper towels with his right. Though only 
36, he has the monotonous precision of 
a man used to long hours of dirty work. 

Tebbetts sloshes through the hay and 
muclc in rubber boots to hook up four 
clean-teated cows at a time to the milk- 
ing machinę. As the milk flows into the 
bulle tank, he listens to talk or sports on 
four radios that sit on open window sills 
or hang precariously off nails in the wali, 
all of them on and speckled with manure. 

While other Vermont journalists might 
talk about milking their sources, Tebbetts 
has always been the real deal — a dairy 
farmer who is also a TV news reporter, 
perhaps the only such combination in 
this decidedly cow-friendly State. And 
though I've already interviewed him sev- 
eral times, it's only in the comfort of 
the barn that he reluctantly tells me this 
particular story. 

"I remember during the civil union 
debate ... I was miking up Representative 
Tom Little [the bilFs chief architect]. 
And when you mikę somebody up, you 
get real close," Tebbetts says, recalling 
how his fingers were right under Little's 



nose as he clipped the device to the 
legislator's tie. 

"He turned to me and politely said, 
'You did milk this morning, didn't you, 
Anson?' " 

Tebbetts was mortified. Even re-telling 
it now malces his jowly cheelcs flush 
bright red, and he emits a rapid-fire ha! 
ha! ha! ha! "He's the only one who's 
ever said something ..." he says. 

"I work really hard to make surę I get 
every bit of smell off me," he asserts, 
though he lcnows it's probably a futile ef- 
fort. "Who lcnows?" Tebbetts says of the 
odor he simply calls barn. "It may be 
on me every day." 

Although he seemed destined to become 
a dairy farmer like all the men in his fam- 
ily dating bacie to his great-grandfather, 
an on-air career for the Burlington CBS af- 
filiate, WCAX, was about as far-fetched 
as the cow jumping over the moon. 

"I never saw him as a TV reporter," ad- 
mits his mother, Mary. "Never. Ever ." 

Now one of the TV station's three 
senior reporters and its Montpelier bu- 
reau chief, Tebbetts joined WCAX's 
Channel 3 — the most-watched news- 
cast in Vermont — in 1994, after seven 
years as a deejay, copywriter and news 
director at Waterbury's WDEV radio. 

One newsroom colleague says Tebbetts 
brings "a friendly face to journalism." 

"It's still weird," Tebbetts says, refer- 
ring to the TV gig. "Everyone will tell 
you — anyone that's in the newsroom — 
my most uncomfortable pictures are 
called the 'cutaways,' and that is when 
they show the reporter looking as the 


ubot, Is Never Far from Flis Agricultural Roots 


other person is talking. And I loolc ab- 
solutely stupid.... It's because that 
camera is staring at me, I thinlc. And I 
can't talk. I can't move my lips. So it's 
just very odd." 

"Fil lceep trying to work on it," he 
promises. "Fm supposed to smile. Fm 
supposed to loolc natural and interested 
in what they're saying — course, I don't. 
I loolc all the opposite of that." 

• 

It's a Saturday morning and our first 
sit-down interview. Tebbetts comes to 
the door, unshaven, in an old T-shirt and 
flannel pajama bottoms. He stands 5 feet 
6 inches, weighs 165 pounds and de- 
scribes himself, and all the Tebbetts men, 
as "stumpy." He very definitely doesn't 
want to smell like barn but giggles when 
he tallcs about a reąuirement for televi- 
sion professionals: putting on studio 
malceup. "It's ‘Subtle Tani '" Tebbetts 
shouts, snorting with laughter. 
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From back in the kitchen, his wife, 
Vicky, 32, adds: "I borrowed his 
makeup for our wedding!" 

"I think that is the best!" Tebbetts 
says. "I love that!" 

Tebbetts 7 s makeover from radio to 
TV, from being behind the mikę to be- 
ing in front of the camera, was eye- 
opening. Suddenly, he was morę than a 
disembodied voice, he was the plain, 
sturdy face that goes to the State House 
and to church pot-pie suppers. 

"You have to make surę your hair's 
combed, and you have to make surę 
your tie is on straight, and make surę 
your shirts fit," he says. "I may think 
that, you know, people, all they care 
about is what the information is flut- 
tering through their TV ... well, some- 
times, in reality, what they're looking 
at is what you look lilce — and that 7 s 
what they remember." 

About as slick as a cowlick, Teb¬ 
betts 7 easy charm lies in the fact that 
he's both self-effacing and smart. His 
longtime friend and videographer, Scott 
Waterman, fondly calls Tebbetts a 
"suburban woodchuck." (A woodchuck 
is a dyed-in-the-wool backwoods Ver- 
monter, a northern cousin to a red- 
neclc.) "He's less of a reporter," 
Waterman says, "than he is just a Ver- 
monter doing a reporting job." 

The youngest of three boys, Tebbetts 
grew up on the family farm in the tiny 
town of Cabot (a name known world- 
wide as a brand name for an award-win- 
ning cheddar cheese), 22 miles from his 
full-time job in the State Capital. 

The Tebbetts farm — officially 
known as Mapie Grove Farm — was 
one of two adjoining farms purchased 
by Anson 7 s great-grandfather, Edward, 
and Edward 7 s brother, George, in 1882. 
In 1916, the farms were Consolidated 
and passed on to Anson 7 s grandfather, 
Herbert. Anson 7 s father, Arnold, ran 
the operation all through the 7 60s, 7 70s, 
7 80s and 7 90s and into the 21st century. 

"It was a great life — it really was, 77 
Tebbetts says of his childhood. "Still love 
it. Good spot. Nice views. Nice animals." 

Tebbetts graduated second in his 
class of 13 from Cabot High School in 
1983 (he still gloats about being elected 
Junior Prom King), and was shipped off 
to Boston 7 s Emerson College by his 
parents, who drove him only as far as 
the Greyhound bus station in White 
River Junction. 

"My dad had never driven in Boston 
traffic," he explains. "My mother 7 d 
never driven in Boston traffic." 


Tebbetts arrived on the big-city cam¬ 
pus with all his belongings packed into 
seven ugly brown vinyl suitcases. He 7 s 
ąuite surę he was the only kid with a 
portable Crown Royal typewriter. 

"But the key part about Emerson was 
it was a five-minute walk from Fenway 
Park," says Tebbetts, an avid Red Sox 


fan who, morę important, in 1987 
earned a bachelor 7 s degree in mass Com¬ 
munications. 

He pitched and played infield on 
Emerson 7 s varsity baseball team, and 
he says that if he hadn 7 t become a 
newsman, he probably would have 
been a Major League umpire. 

Two years ago, Tebbetts married 
Vicky Parra, who manages media rela- 
tions for the Vermont Chamber of 
Commerce. They met when they took 
a spinning class together at a local 
health club. "Luckily," Tebbetts says, 
"her bike sąueaked, so she had to move 
[to another bike] closer to minę." 

The couple lives in a modest blue salt- 
box on his family 7 s 419-acre hillside farm 
on a dirt road that needed a name with the 
arrival of 911 service and so now is known 
as Tebbetts Road. Anson 7 s newly wid- 
owed mother lives next door in the same 
red ranch where she has lived all her mar¬ 
ried life and raised her family,- Anson and 
Vicky can see it through the grove of 
maples outside their living room window. 

Anson 7 s father died last August after 
suffering a heart attack while driving 
to his wife 7 s 65th birthday party. He 
was 69, and his death brought much 
change to the farm. 


It was a Sunday, and Anson had seen 
his father leave for church. He 7 d lent 
him his car. And though Anson did 
not see his father return to change 
clothes and pick up the birthday gifts, 
he heard him. Arnold Tebbetts stood 
out in the field before he left for the 
party, beckoning the cows home. 


"The last thing I heard was him call- 
ing the cows," says Anson, who was 
out blackberry picking. He then softly 
mimics his father 7 s familiar words: 
"Come, boss," he says. "Come, boss." 

• 

Even as a young boy, Anson Bowen 
Tebbetts gravitated toward the barn 
and the cows while his brothers were 
captivated by open fields and big ma- 
chinery. Seated now at his mother 7 s 
kitchen table, we have tea in super- 
sized ceramic mugs, the milk and sugar 
served in one of the vintage garage-sale 
cow creamer-and-sugar-bowl sets that 
Anson collects. The barn is, maybe, 50 
feet away. 

Mary Tebbetts remembers that as a 
boy, Anson was earnest and imagina- 
tive, a bit shy, and it isn 7 t hard to pic- 
ture him as a round-faced farm boy 
lying in the dark, listening late into the 
night to a radio signal booming out of 
the sky from Boston. Maybe this is 
where his obsession with other peo- 
ple 7 s stories started. 

Tebbetts knows this hasic truth: too 
much quiet, like noise, can be a dis- 
traction. As long as he has a radio (or 
two, or three, or four), he can pretty 
much milk for hours. Most of the time, 



eau he 15~20 MŚmmiem lata mBUng a cow. 
You ean f t he mm sec ond late with a sitojy."' 
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Tebbetts listens to WDEV, the station 
he grew up on and that gave him his 
first broadcasting job. 

"I cannot be in a barn without a ra¬ 
dio on. Cannot. I must have a radio on, 
even if it's staticky — whatever," Teb¬ 
betts says flatly. "I can't sleep without 
a radio on either." 


He has inherited a certain kind of se¬ 
curity about belonging in Vermont that 
most of us in the state's media envy 
but can never own. Conversely, he pos- 
sesses an Everyman's insecurity about 
having a video camera shoved in his 
face that malces him immensely sym- 
pathetic and easy to talk to. 


Tebbetts typically gets just two to two 
and a half minutes of air time during 
the nightly news. 

His harshest critic, his mother, 
watches every night. "I can understand 
his stories, mostly," Mary Tebbetts 
says. "His are usually short." 

And good. Over the years, Tebbetts's 
work has earned 15 Vermont Associ¬ 
ated Press Broadcasters Awards, for 
both radio and TV coverage, and last 
year the Vermont Farm Bureau pre- 
sented him with its Friends of the Ver- 
mont Farmer Award for portraying 
farming in a positive light. 

On occasion, he has been called on at 
WCAX to settle script disputes about 


Prom left, wherever he goes in the barn , 
Tebbetts is nev er far front a radio or 
a TV; he works milking the family's 
Jerseys and milking State Senator Bill 
Doylefor a qnote at Thunder Road 
stock car track in Barre. Below, Anson's 
father, Arnold; mother, Mary; Anson; 
his wife, Vicky; and brother Rollin. 




The latter has been a bit disąuieting 
for Vicky, who has been trying to wean 
her husband off his constant need for 
the sound of the human voice by low- 
ering the radio's volume a bit morę 
each night until the words become a 
constant Iow hum, an electromag- 
netic heartbeat. 

"Now Fm sort of at the point where 
all I need to do is see the red button on 
... and [hear] just a little bit of static, 
and Fm OK," Tebbetts says. 

"Maybe I don't want to miss any- 
thing. I don't know," he says. "\ think 
part of it is something could be hap¬ 
pening, and I think I just want to be in 
touch with the outside world." 

• 

Tebetts agrees to let me follow him 
from the insular and intimate world of 
Cabot — from his home, his mother's 
house and the barn — into that out¬ 
side world on assignment. We tell 
each other war stories about the awlc- 
ward way reporters insinuate them- 
selves into the lives of complete 
strangers, and how it never gets any 
easier. 

"You just go through the motions. 
You report. You do it," says Tebbetts, 
who always wears a pager and sleeps 
with it on his nightstand. "And usu¬ 
ally, like a week later, it's like, 'Oh, my 
God! Did that really go on? That's what 
I was in the middle of?' " 


"I do appreciate the fact he doesn't 
put words in people's mouths. That he 
lets them spealc for themselves," says 
delicate, white-haired Lorna Quimby, 
73, the president of the Peacham His- 
torical Association, whom Tebbetts in- 
terviews on camera for a tourism report. 
"He lets the situation speak for itself." 

In true Vermont fashion, Tebbetts has 
a sparse reporting style, a gift for under- 
statement and a total lack of ego, all 
of which dictate that he get out of the 
way of the story. Brevity is an asset; 


farming terminology and 
explain things like the 
seasons of haying and the 
complicated milk-pricing 
system. "There might be 
the occasional jolce," says 
his videographer, Water- 
man, of the way newsroom 
colleagues treat Tebbetts, 
"but I think there's a heli of 
a lot of respect." 

Maybe it's an attempt to 
educate his fellow journal- 
ists or just a ąuirlcy field 
trip, but every year Teb¬ 
betts invites 70 coworkers 
from WCAX and WDEV, 
friends and family to a 
cow pasture golf party 
dubbed the Cabot Cow In- 
yitational. Rubber boots 
are advised. 

"There are usually five 
to seven heifers in there, and you just 
play around the heifers, and the haz- 
ards, and the biohazards," Tebbetts 
says. "It's pretty tough going." 

Naturally, farm animals had to fig¬ 
urę into the story of how Tebbetts 
wooed his wife. Not cows, but pigs. 
Specifically, one very special 600- 
pound porker named Clearwater, after 
the beach in Florida. 

Anson and Vicky had been living to- 
gether only a few months that awful, 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Back Roads and Pathways 

You’ve Got to Work to Discover Yermont... 
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ermonts landscapes, though 
mried and beautiful, do not 
yield their secrets easily. 

Like anything worthwhile , 
getting to knoiv Vermont 
takes time and effort, but it’s 
a pleasant task. Some time 
a<way from the major highways 
on a bike , in a boat or on a 
mountain trail, and summer 
begins to welcome the willing 
participant into its mysteries. 
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Nothing good comes without = 

work, or so says New England’s | 
inheńtance from the Puńtans. u 

In summer , we apply our pagan 2 

muscles and Puritan souls to 
back roads and mountain 
pathways, and our reward is 
the miles we travel, the views 
we savor along the way. 
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Though Vermont's most 
beautiful landscapes seem 
etemal , infact, theyWenot. 

Just as it takes some effort to 
really get to know Vermont, 
it took a great deal of work to 
create the landscapes we treasure 
and appreciate today. Farmers, 
loggers, consermtionists and 
others all played a part , and the 
Green Mountain countryside we 
see this summer is the result of 
two centuńes worth of cooperation 
between humankind and naturę. 

—T.K.S. 
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Rochester’s Park—Forever 


T he Rochester town green, known as the 
park, has been the center of things in this 
yillage along the upper reaches of the White 
River sińce Ebenezer Burnham gave the 
town the four-acre parcel in 1787. So it was natural 
that when the Rochester Historical Society needed a 
display for the 2001 edition of the Vermont History 
Expo at the Tunbridge Fairgrounds, its members 
thought of the park. 


The society's president, Mary O. Davis, asked local 
artist Sandy Pierce to paint a mural of the town's hub in 
action, and even presented Pierce with an 80-by-36-inch 
wooden door on which to do the painting. 

Although she's primarily a watercolorist, Pierce 
researched the primitive style, covered the door with 
gesso to reduce the wood grain, got out her acrylic paints 
and asked neighbors for suggestions on what she should 
include. They were morę than happy to help. "It just got 




























bigger and bigger and morę complicated as everyone 
brought me pictures," she said. 

Eventually, just about every sąuare inch was filled with 
an event or a building or a person Rochester lcnew well: 
high school graduation by the Civil War monument, 
the Harvest Fair, a Memoriał Day/Fourth of July paradę, 
a band concert, folk dancers, the Farmers' Market, pony 
rides, and Mary Davis herself, raising the U.S. and 
Yermont flags, something she has done almost daily 


from Memoriał Day to Veterans' Day for 25 years. "The 
morę you look at it, the morę you see," said Davis. 

The mural was a hit at the Fiistory Expo and it has been 
a great fundraiser, reproduced and sold on notecards, 
prints, T-shirts and postcards (802-767-4453 or 
www.rochesterhistoricalsociety.org). 

Above the mural when it was displayed at Tun- 
bridge was the legend: "The Rochester Park 1787-2001 
and Forever." —J.C.L. 
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By Greg Tasker 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


E ven as the late afternoon shadows 
stretch, chasing away the warm light 
of a mild August day, Erie Kindig 
keeps prying a slab of rock, hoping 
to dislodge it from a wooded ridge and down 
a hill, where it would become a trail step on 
a well-worn footpath. Only after some coax- 
ing does Kindig hand the crowbar to another 
guy and take a well-deserved break, perhaps 
for the first time on this day, his 48th on the 
Long Trail. 

Wiping the sweat from his forehead, Kindig 
keeps an eye on the hill as the extrication 
continues. It's a job he seems almost unwill- 
ing to relinąuish. Never mind that he's had a 
fuli day in the woods. Long before noon, he 
hiked five miles to an overnight shelter on 
the crest above and then 
retraced his steps about three- 
tenths of a mile down a steep 
slope, where he joined a crew 
from the Connecticut Sec- 
tion of the Green Mountain 
Club in rebuilding a stairway 
of Stones. 

"We've been running 
around the woods trying to 
get rocks and roli them down 
here. These stairs can last 20 
or 30 years if they're done 
well, ,/ says Kindig, a lean 23- 
year-old from Endwell, New 
York. "Work is just part of 
my job. This job is bigger than 
usual, but this is my section." 

His section, as Kindig 
calls it, is a remote 22-mile 
stretch of the Long Trail between Route 9 
and Kelley Stand Road, a dirt road that runs 
east from Arlington over the mountains to 
West Wardsboro. He's a Green Mountain 
Club ridgerunner, hired to traipse this part 
of the venerable 270-mile footpath during 
peak hiking season. 
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Greett Mountain Club ridgerunner Daniela Molnar and her dog, Clover, on windy Killington Peak, 
part ofthe 30-ntile section ofthe Long Trail she kept track of last summer. Left, Molnar at Cooper 
Lodge, where she spent most weekends dealing with hiker traffic in the Killington area. 
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Ridgerunner Matt Morey points out summits for hikers on top of Mount Abraham. Opposite page, some of 
Daniela Molnar's jobs: turning composted sewage and maintaining Cooper Lodge, which she shared with 
Long Trail hikers. 


Hiking for days at a time, through rain, snów and 
shine, ridgerunners are hardy goodwill ambassadors 
for the Long Trail in Southern and central Vermont. 
Along the trail and atop summits, they strike up 
casual conversations with hikers to determine how 
familiar they are with wilderness environmental 
practices. With leave-no-trace principles as their 
gospel, ridgerunners steer potentially erring hikers 
on the right path, whether it's telling them to stay at 
designated campsites to protect vegetation and water 
sources or warning them not to step on endangered 
plants clinging to mountain peaks. 

Throughout the summer and into the fali, 
ridgerunners traverse some of the most heavily used 
portions of the trail, including sections it shares with 
the famed Appalachian Trail (AT), the 2,160-mile 
footpath that runs from Maine to Georgia. 

"Our ridgerunners do different types of work than 
ridgerunners on other parts of the AT. They act like 
caretakers as far as some of the work they do," said 
Pete Ketcham, who oversees the Vermont ridgerun¬ 
ners as a field supervisor for the Green Mountain 
Club (GMC), the nonprofit organization in Water- 
bury Center that maintains, manages and protects 
the nation's oldest long-distance hiking trail. 

Trail maintenance — building stairways and clear¬ 
ing brush — is only part of the job. Long Trail 
ridgerunners, their salaries paid by the Green Moun¬ 
tain Club with help from such partners as the Ameri¬ 
can Skiing Company (in ski area sections), Green 


Mountain National Forest, the Appalachian Trail 
Conference and the Vermont Department of Forests, 
Parks and Recreation, also maintain the privies and 
backcountry shelters hikers use. Picking up litter 
along the trail and at shelters is also part of the job. 
And then there are the less tangible duties: their 
roles as naturalists, historians, rescuers, monitors 
and confidants. 

Although the Long Trail has had ridgerunners less 
than a decade, the Green Mountain Club has long nur- 
tured efforts to maintain and protect the path. Patrol 
crews — men and women who relocate and recon- 
struct trails — have been around sińce the 1930s. As 
the number of hikers grew in the 1960s, the need to 
minimize their impact grew, and the GMC began sta- 
tioning caretakers at high-use and vulnerable areas, 
where they educate and assist hikers, maintain trails 
and compost sewage. 

Last summer the Green Mountain Club employed 
20 men and women along the Long Trail, most of 
them as caretakers at shelters and on summits such 
as Stratton Mountain, Mount Mansfield, CamePs 
Hump and the Coolidge Rangę (Killington and Pico 
peaks). Of the 20, three were ridgerunners hiking a 
particular section of trail. 

"Ridgerunners are the most effective way to cover 
the trail," Ketcham said. "They reduce the impact on 
the environment through education. It's the real crux 
of the program, that one-on-one with the hikers." 

Matt Morey and Daniela Molnar joined Kindig as 
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ridgerunners. Morey walked a 30-mile path from 
Middlebury Gap (Route 125) to Appalachian Gap 
(Route 17). Molnar hilced farther south, covering the 
trail from Route 103 at Clarendon Gorge to the 
Tucker Johnson Shelter north of Route 4 at Sher- 
burne Pass, about 30 miles including side trails. 

• 

If ridgerunning sounds like a solitary vocation, it 
isn't. About 200,000 people hike the Long Trail every 
year, including AT through-hikers, day hilcers, short- 
distance backpackers and weekend overnighters. 
Add tourists to the mix — especially at places like 
Killington — and solitude is a luxury. 

"It was really, really busy," said Molnar, whose 
section included Killington, the state's second high- 
est peak, where she spent her weekends. "We had 
people from all over the country and all over the 
world at Killington. They would come in hordes, 500 
or 600 people up there in a day. 

"People had lots of ąuestions, like which moun- 



tain was which in the distance. The ridgerunner last 
year told me about talking to a group of people who 
had never been on a mountain before. They wanted 
to know why the trees were so smali. He thought 
they were talking about the trees on top of the 
mountain, hut they were talking about trees in the 
distance. They didn't realize how far away they were. 
People can be a clean siatę." 

Farther north atop Mount Abraham, Morey, 35, 
also endured crowds. One late August weekend, the 
former teacher counted 152 hikers on Saturday and 
65 on Sunday. No wonder. The summit affords a 
panoramie view of forested ridges. Mount Ellen rises 
three miles to the north. Mount Mansfield peeks 


above a distant ridgeline. New Hampshire's White 
Mountains frame the eastern horizon, and the 
Adirondacks loom to the west. 

Education is especially important here on the 
rocky summit, where the thin soil above timberline 
is home to Bigelow's sedge and other Arctic species 
rare in the region. Morey was ąuick to steer hikers 
onto the rock and gravel and away from the endan- 
gered, fragile plants. 

"We have so many people up here. Bigelow's sedge 
is getting trampled," he said, bundled in a long coat, 
hiking pants and floppy hat against a brislc, chilly 
wind. "We don't have what they have on Mount 
Mansfield [which has a much larger barren zonę for 
Arctic-alpine plants to thrive]. There's hardly any 
yegetation here. Bigelow's sedge is a wonderful plant 
and it survives in just one-quarter inch of soil. It 
doesn't take much to trampie it." 



There are days and nights, though, when the 

crowds diminish, 
and ridgerunners can 
enjoy the solitude. 

"I learned a lot 
about myself by 
spending time alone 
and wallcing a lot," 
said Molnar, 22, who 
moved to Vermont 
about 18 months be¬ 
fore she started 
ridgerunning the 
Long Trail in early 
August. "I had a lot 
of time to think and 
observe the season. 
It's interesting to be 
in one place for a 



long time and see the season shift. It was really an 
exciting and dynamie time." 

Molnar had no ąualms about spending time alone 
on the trail. "I got asked a lot whether I felt safe out 
there," she said. "In fact, I did." 

To pass the evenings, Morey, who planned to ven- 
ture to England and India after his stint ended, 
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brought along a smali backpacking guitar. He also 
carried a little stuffed black bear, named LiTAbe by a 
couple Morey met his first night at a trail shelter. 

"You've seen Castaway 2 Tom Hanks had his Wil¬ 
son," he said, referring to the volleyball Hanks's 
character humanized and befriended in the movie. "I 
figured I needed a Wilson up here." 

Like other ridgerunners, Morey has found time 
alone is a luxury. 

'Tm hardly ever alone," he said. "There's always 
someone at the shelter. I pretty much do well in the 
woods. Sometimes at night superstitions come 
along, but I feel safer than I do in the city." 

Hiking the same stretches day after day can be- 
come monotonous. And ridgerunning can be tire- 
some, uncomfortable and downright dirty — 
composting sewage from outhouses at the shelters is 
part of the job. Like the other ridgerunners, Morey's 
Schedule consisted of several days on the trail and 


Living on the Long Trail has its compensations. Left, 
Matt Morey plays his guitar amid mountain breezes 
on Mount Abe. Right, from her perch on Killington, 
Daniela Molnar watches the sun set. 


then a few days off. Kindig hiked 10 days, often cov- 
ering the same wooded stretches over and over, and 
carrying everything he needed in his backpack. He 
had four days off at a time for hot showers, home- 
cooked meals and comfortable beds. 

If the compensation isn't great — ridgerunners 
aren't paid much morę than minimum wagę — the 
aesthetic rewards are substantial: hiking and back¬ 
packing in the Green Mountains. 

"I wish everyone could have this experience," said 
Tom Mulcahy, a Johnson State College senior who 
spent the summer of 2000 ridgerunning a 17-mile 
stretch near Killington. "It changed me. It madę me 
realize there is still wilderness out there, and there 
are ways to maintain it and share it with people who 
aren't like you." 

Up and down the Appalachian Trail, tales abound 
about rescues of lost or injured hikers, encounters 
with black bears or other wildlife and the occasional 
human interloper. Morey's summer along the Long 
Trail was ąuiet but not entirely uneventful. In one 
rescue effort, he splinted a hikers broken leg and 
then helped a team of volunteers carry the man 
down in a litter over rocks and rough terrain. 

"It was exhausting," he said. 

In another incident, Morey called authorities, who 
responded to hikers' complaints about "a crazy guy" 
on the trail. "He was saying really obnoxious things 
to women and apparently people were afraid of him," 
he recalled. "People perceived him as a threat." 

Sometimes the experiences are morę surreal. Mul¬ 
cahy, 23, recalled a cold night at Pico Camp with a mid- 
dle-aged man who had been hiking the Appalachian 
Trail for the last 25 years, 100 miles here or there, 
whenever he could get away. 

"He was a pretty famous musician, a conductor for 
symphonies. I didn't know this until he told me his 
story," Mulcahy recalled. "He had come up this par- 
ticular time to gain some clarity — whether he 
wanted to marry this woman and have a life with 
her. He turned to me and aslced, 'What do you think I 
should do?' after knowing me for just a half an hour. 
I felt like he was making that decision, regardless of 
what I said. It's a simple observation — someone had 
gotten clarity by going out in the wilderness and 
talking to a stranger." 

Another ridgerunner, Kate Fish, who divided her 
time between Killington and Southern Vermont's 
Glastenbury Mountain the summer before, had a 
memorable evening at the Goddard Shelter. 

"It was about 3 in the afternoon and a couple of 
through-hikers — going ultra-light — were thinking 
about going on to the next shelter, where they thought 
it would be warmer because it was 300 or 400 feet 
lower," she recounted. "But it's just as exposed as the 
Goddard Shelter. The wind can tear right through 
there. I told them they should probably stay." 
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The pair agreed, but they had little to lceep them 
warm, an Army ąuilt and a fleece blanket, neither of 
which was enough for a cold, rainy July night in an 
open shelter in the mountains. Fish lent them an ex- 
tra sleeping bag and clothes and offered them food. 

"They would have had a very cold night other- 
wise," she recalled. "These guys ended up having a 
warm night, even though it was 40 degrees and rain- 
ing. One of them woke up the next morning and said 
to me, 'Your name is Savior.' " 

That has been her trail name ever sińce. 

fust being atop a busy summit has its rewards, 
Molnar learned. 

"I really got to lcnow a boreal forest, forests that grow 
at 2,500 feet in this area of the world. It's a really mag- 
ical place. It's not a place most people spend a lot of time 
because it's cold and harsh," she said. 

In these high elevations, the sub-Arctic forests are 
thick with stunted balsam firs and red spruces, as 
well as shade-loving understory mosses, lichens and 
wildflowers, such as goldthread and bunchberry. 

"That was mostly what I was there to protect be¬ 
cause these plants are susceptible to damage from 
trampling," she added. "It's very dense. You feel like 
you're walled in. But it began to feel like a real com- 
munity. You could feel the way the different plants 
have this really tight, delicate web. That was really 
neat. It was humbling also — I'd be huddled inside 
my sleeping bag and freezing, thinking about how 
these plants survive in thin soils." 

Away from the summit, it's been a summer of 
clearing trails, a task Morey relished. The Connecti¬ 


cut native spent a lot of time hiking between places, 
directing overnight hikers to tent sites at shelters, to 
use wash pits, hang food in shelters to lceep mice 
away and to use the privy. His only complaint is 
composting sewage. 

"I nearly passed out the first time," he said. "It's 
really the most disgusting job." 

Except for his youth, Kindig, dressed in a green T- 
shirt and hiking pants, could have passed for one of 
the 15 members of the Connecticut Section of the 
Green Mountain Club who spent the weekend re- 
building the stone stairs. Only his shirt, emblazoned 
with "GMC, The Long Trail Vermont," hinted at his 
official role. 

Kindig spent the previous summer as a ridgerunner 
along Marylandu 40-mile stretch of the Appalachian 
Trail. By that humid summeTs end, he was dreaming 
of trails farther north. His summer in the Green 
Mountains has not disappointed him. 

He worlced up a sweat of a different lcind on the 
Long Trail, especially the weekend he helped the 
crew build stairs. "Building stairs is new to me," he 
said. "Tm glad I have this opportunity and that this 
crew is here so I can learn something." 

• 

For information on the Long Trail, contact the 
Green Mountain Club at (802) 244-7037 or go to the 
GMC Web site: www.greenmountainclub.org. ? 


Greg Tasker is an editoi for the Baltimore Sun. Alden 
Pellett lives in Hinesburg and photographs the Long 
Trail often. 
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By Mark Bushnell 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


T he men in the old black-and- 
white photo are a serious- 
looking bunch. Some sit, some 
stand, but all stare sternly 
toward the camera. They wear military- 
style uniforms with three rows of buttons 
and caps with feathers perched atop 
them, dating them to a morę ceremoni- 
ous time. 

At their feet sit a boy in matching uni¬ 
form and a drum bearing the group's 
name: "Grafton Cornet Band." 

The photo, taken circa 1885, hangs 
upstairs in the former Grafton fire sta- 
tion. On this warm, breezeless sum- 
mer day, if you peered into the picture, 
you'd see reflected in its glass the 
musie stands and folding chairs that 
are strewn about this bare, tall- 
ceilinged room. And in those chairs 
you'd see men and women, chatting 
and pulling their instruments from 
their cases. They are the Grafton Cor¬ 
net Band of today. 


"I think the philosophy of the band is 
the same as it's always been," says di- 
rector Bruce Corwin. "Just come to- 
gether, have fun and play some musie." 

• 

The Grafton Cornet Band was born in 
patriotic times. The town's men had 
volunteered to fight during the Civil 
War in numbers disproportionately large 
for the community ; s size. The spring of 
1865 brought a Northern victory, and 
peace. Two years later, a group of Grafton 
men decided to form a town band. 

It is unknown whether they per- 
formed later that year for a famous 
yisitor, former Union General Ulysses 
S. Grant. Grant, then a presidential 
candidate, stayed at Phelps's tavern in 
December of 1867. But the band did 
play the next spring at the first official 
Memoriał Day and again on that year's 
Fourth of July. 

The tradition has stuck. The Cornet 
Band has played on every Memoriał 


A MUSICAL TRAr 


Grafton s 
Cornet Band 
Has Been 
Playing 
Since 1867 


On the surface, little seems to tie the 
two groups together except a name. 
The band has become co-ed, and its 
members dress casually. Cornets once 
were prevalent enough in the band to 
give it its name; now, the band is lucky 
when it can count a lone cornet player 
among its ranlcs. 

Today when musicians trickle in late 
for rehearsal, the conductor greets 
them warmly and tells them what the 
others are working on — not the type 
of reception you'd expect from the 
stern-faced, white-bearded drum major 
seated in the front row in the photo. 

But that man, Francis Phelps, who 
owned the town's landmark tavern 
and who was fiercely proud of the 
band, would still recognize much 
about the group. 


Day sińce then and at scores of July 
Fourth celebrations. 

"Grafton has always had a real sense 
of honoring departed veterans and peo- 
ple who have served the country," says 
Corwin. "The school kids still march 
up and decorate the graves and still say 
the Gettysburg Address, and the band 
has always been part of that." 

Corwin should know. He began playing 
with the band when he was 10 years old 
— 58 years ago. But don't cali Corwin "an 
institution." The phrase can get a little 
tired if you start using it about the Grafton 
band. Fellow musician Doug Switzer 
joined the group about the same time as 
Corwin. And Bill Walker played with the 
band for morę than 60 years until ill health 
madę him put down his double-belled eu- 
phonium several years ago. 
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These lifelong connections are noth- 
ing new. Since its founding, the band 
has enticed musicians to spend decades 
playing in its ranks. If you traced Cor¬ 
win^ career back to its start in the 
1940s and looked at the veterans he 
played with, then traced their careers 
back to earlier long-timers, it wouldn't 
take morę than three or four musi- 
cians' careers to span the band's 135- 
year history. 

• 

Corwin stands at the front of the 
rehearsal room and raises his baton. The 
moment it moves, the instruments cali 
out. But at first it's as if they are all talk- 
ing about different things, like the many 
conversations at a large dinner party. 

"What Tm trying to do is get you 
warmed up so you can tune lip," Cor¬ 


win says a minutę later after signaling 
the band to stop. Then, he waves the 
band back into action. 

This time the instruments begin to 
speak to each other and ąuickly latch 
onto one theme. "Much better," Cor¬ 
win says. "It's amazing what a little 
tuning will do." 

Good thing. The concert is only min- 
utes away. The band holds its summer 
rehearsals during the hour before its 
performances. As it plays, the musie 
wafts out the practice roonTs open Win¬ 
dows and down to the Street helów, 


The Grafton Cornet Band at last 
year's Memoriał Day obsewances, 
top , and in an 1885 photo. The band 
was formed just after the Civil War 
and has been playing ever sińce. 
Opposite page, band members Ruth 
Harcie and Hank Anderson. 
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where it serves as a sort of audio ad- 
vertisement for the concert. 

Fifteen minutes before show time, 
the band is still finalizing its playlist. 
With less than 10 minutes to go, Cor- 
win announces that the rehearsal is 
over. "Let's go get 'em/' he says. 

Band members make their way gin- 
gerly down the fire 
station's creaky 
steps and across the 
Street, where they 
set up in the shade 
of a big apple tree. 

• 

It's only natural 
that one of the 
state's oldest bands 
would cali Graf ton 
home. The town is 
Vermont's answer 
to Williamsburg. 

Since 1963, the 
Windham Founda¬ 
tion has purchased 
and restored the 
old buildings that 
form Grafton's core, 
so today it looks 
much as the 
band's founding 
members knew it. 

Not that the 
village hasn't seen 
change. In 1860, 

Grafton's thriving 
mills helped swell 
the town's popula- 
tion to 1,200. But 
their gradual de- 
cline meant that by 
the 1940s the town 
had shrunlc to fewer 
than 400 people. To¬ 
day, the population 
is approximately 650. 

Through all the changes, the band has 
played on. 

"I've jolced that the news never got 
to Grafton that community bands went 
out of fashion," says Dan Axtell, a 
forty-ish trombonist with a thick, red- 
dish brown mustache. (Band members' 
connection to the community can run 
deep. Axtell's distant ancestor Joseph 
Axtell purchased the right to name the 
town in 1791 for five dollars and a jug 
of rum. He named it after his home- 
town in Massachusetts. History does 
not record who got the rum.) 

Despite the group's rich past, the 
band has never seemed overly con- 
cerned with its history. No records 
were even kept until about 1900. 


An early drum major's uniform and 
sash have been preserved, but mem¬ 
bers have been willing to let some tra- 
ditions fade. For example, musicians 
have gradually simplified their uni- 
forms to the point where today the 
only dress codę for parades calls for 
white shirts. And, as a notę posted in 


The band and Grafton's Memoriał Day 
obseruances were featured on the cover of 
Vermont Life in 1951. Above, Grafton 
stndents make the annual Memoriał Day 
pilgrimage to the town cemetery. 


the rehearsal hall says, 
concerts reąuire "street 
clothes, whatever." 

And the group no 
longer marches in the pa¬ 
rades. Instead, the band 
rides in a truck-drawn 
wagon to make it easier on 
some of the older members. 

'T've never heard anyone complain 
about not marching," Axtell says with 
a smile. 

But other traditions, like playing 
on the original Memoriał Day datę of 
May 30, are sacrosanct. Dedication to 
that tradition might even have saved 
the band once. On December 18, 
1936, a fire gutted the village school- 
house and destroyed most of the 
band's instruments. Musical Director 
Hank Farnsworth gathered band 
members three weeks later at the 
blacksmith shop across from the 
charred remains of the school and 
said, "I've called this meeting to see 
if you fellows wish to continue on 
with the band." 


The musicians responded mostly 
with sullen silence, ready to accept 
what seemed inevitable — until John 
Grant stood up. 

"There will be a band in Grafton on 
Memoriał Day if I have to take my 
horn and play up and down Main Street 
alone!" the cornet player declared. 

Grant's words 
changed the tonę of 
the meeting. Band 
members decided to 
carry on and voted 
to have Grant and 
Farnsworth travel 
to Massachusetts to 
buy new instru¬ 
ments. 

The 1936 meet¬ 
ing was also signif- 
icant because it 
was then that band 
members agreed to 
allow women to 
join. The band had 
already broken any 
color barrier that 
might have ex- 
isted. Grant was 
the first, though 
still the only, 
black member. 

But fire isn't the 
sole threat the band 
has faced. On Au¬ 
gust 5, 1989, during 
a benefit concert for 
the Grace Cottage Hospital in Town- 
shend, an elderly driver lost control of his 
car and plowed into the musicians. 

Twenty-one people, including a 
handful of band members, were in- 
jured. The most badly hurt band mem¬ 
ber, flutist Marsha Omand, suffered 
two broken legs. Some witnesses said 
the toll would have been worse if the 
car hadn't struck a pile of mattresses 
that had been stacked up for sale at 
the auction. 

The band canceled its next two con¬ 
certs, perhaps the only performances 
it's ever missed. But members were 
itching to play. So, many of the musi¬ 
cians met at the home of xylophonist 
Bud Wilson to work on some favorites. 
"We all figured when a horse throws 
you, you get back on," Corwin says. 

Despite a few moments of drama 
and trauma, the band's history has 
been mostly about camaraderie and 
good musie. 

After their weekly summer gigs 
during the late 1950s and early '60s, 
hand members would gather at the 
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home of Lenore Macintosh, whom 
they called Ma. Her husband, who 
recorded the performances on reel-to- 
reel tapes, would play back the con- 
cert while band members ate Ma's ice 
cream and calce. 

"It was a nice social time," recalls 
Switzer. "We weren't rushing around 
worrying about playing musie. We were 
just enjoying each other's company and 
some goodies." 

Food has played a large role in keeping 
the band together. In its early days, Fran¬ 
cis Phelps, the drum major, got nearly 
100 percent attendance from the band's 
roughly 20 members. The trick? He held 
the practices at his tavern and laid out a 
large meal for anyone who showed up. 

Food is still important. In fact, it's 
the only compensation the musicians 
get. With a smali core who nearly al- 
ways show up, band organizers must 
rely on getting a decent turnout from 
the rest of the 75-member roster. Thus 
an incentive: Anyone who makes it to 
half the practices and performances is 
invited to the annual banąuet. 

But ask any member and you'11 be re- 
minded: It's not really about the food. 
"It sounds corny," says Axtell, "but it 
really is about the musie." 

• 

On this pleasant summer day, the 
band plays only a fraction of its 300- 
song repertoire, which ranges from 



Dong Murray plays taps over the 
graves of Grafton's veterans. Below, 
Bill Babcock and band director 
Bruce Corwin (on trombone) keep 
the musie going. 



As the band rolls through its playlist, 
shadows creep across the grass and the 
light turns an orangey yellow. In the dis- 
tance, several young children bounce 
and cartwheel to the musie. 

The songs and picturesąue concert 
settings lilce this one have attracted a 
diverse group of players. Most are for- 
mer grade school and high school mu¬ 
sicians who set musie aside to go to 
college and start families. For them, 
the band offers a chance to get their 
chops back. 

But there are also players who never 
lost their chops. Talce Bill Babcock. At 
77, he's the band's oldest and most ex- 
perienced player, a former member of 
the Chicago and Boston symphonies 
and the NBC Studio Orchestra. 

The Grafton Cornet Band defines the 
word "member" loosely. Any musician 
willing to show up an hour before one of 
the twice-monthly concerts to practice 
is welcome to join in. 

Englishman Paul Middleton, a clar- 
inetist, often schedules his regular vis- 
its to Grafton to coincide with the 
band's performance season, which runs 
from Memoriał Day through foliage 
season. And for the last five years, 19- 
year-old Artem Rybchenko of Ukrainę 
has stopped in to play during his regular 
visits with Richard and Marsha Omand. 

To survive, members agree, the band 
needs morę than talented, older musi- 


HOW TO GO 

The Grafton Cornet Band 
plays in GraftotYs Memoriał 
Day observances on May 30 
every year, starting at 2:30 p.m. 
For morę information on 
the band and its Schedule, V 
go to the Internet site 



www. sover. net/~ 

daxtell/gcb/ 

or cali (802) 254-4157. 


cians and others who stop by to jam. 
The band's futurę hinges on people like 
Thomasena Coates, who at 20 is the 
band's youngest regular member. 

"I went to elementary school here, 
that's how they suclced me in," says 
Coates, who joined the band in the 
sixth grade. 

In recent years, as young players have 
found morę musical outlets at school 


and elsewhere, fewer have joined. But 
Coates enjoys the opportunity to meet 
and learn from veteran musicians. 

"These people, if you don't lcnow 
them, I guess they can be lcind of intim- 
idating," says Coates, a thin, energetic 
woman. "Like Bill (Babcock) has played 
in huge orchestras. But they've al- 
ways been really nice. These guys are 
always awesomely encouraging be- 
cause they lcnow that if they don't 
have [young] people like me it's 
not going to continue." 

For Coates, Grafton would 
lose something integral to its 
identity if the band were to 
^ fade away. "Grafton has its 
tourism industry," she says, "but 
its band is its history." 

However, some band members 
who are a key part of that history 
say that that's not why they keep 
playing. "We don't talk about tra- 
dition," says Doug Switzer. Any tra- 
ditions the band maintains, 
he says, exist because they worlc 
for the musicians. 

"How do you define tradition, any- 
way?" Switzer asks. "Is it something 
you've always done, or is it that you do 
things a certain way because that's 
what people enjoy?" 

Freelance writer Mark Bushnell lives in 
Middlesex. Photographer Kevin Bubriski 
lives in Shaftsbury. 


John Philip Sousa marches to The 
Sound of Musie to themes from Phan- 
tom of the Opera. 

The roughly 25 members who have 
shown up for the 5 p.m. performance 
sit facing Corwin, in a tight half-circle 
on the lawn of the town library. An au- 
dience of about 60 lies on pienie blan- 
kets and sits in lawn chairs in a loose 
arc around the musicians. 
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o Farmers a Start 



By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by 
Mario Morgado 


M aking a living as a farmer in 
Vermont has never been easy. 
Getting started in the business is 
even harder. You need not only a 
vast array of slcills and boundless energy, 
somehow you also need to come up with 
the money to buy a farm — a lot of money, 
up front, to get yourself into a business 
where the profits tend to be meager. 

Banks are where the money is, of course, 
but bankers are not prone to romantic no- 
tions about the prospects of the family 
farmer. To make matters worse, plenty of 
nonfarmers are interested in buying farms 
too — people who likely have morę money 
to spend than those who spent their youths 
learning agriculture. So the price of farms 
gets nudged up beyond a point that makes 
any kind of business sense. 

But aspiring farmers in Vermont have 
friends, too. Chief among them are the land 
trusts — the Vermont Land Trust (VLT), as 
well as other, smaller land trusts around the 
State — which have waded into Vermont's 
farming communities with big financial re- 
sources and have opened the door to farm 
ownership for many new farmers. What the 
land trusts do is straightforward: They buy 
the "development rights" to a farm, which 
knocks the price down so that a young 
farmer can convince a banker that it's a busi¬ 
ness prospect that can fly. Or at least moo. 

In Vermont, the land trust movement is 
only a few decades old. The whole thing de- 
pends on the notion of the ownership of 
land as the ownership of a bundle of rights. 


This concept is not new. Minerał rights 
have long been separated from land and 
sold. Now, development rights are being 
treated as a discrete and salable asset of 
land ownership. An owner can sell, or give 
away, the development rights and continue 
to use the land for all other purposes; the 
only change is that there is now a restric- 
tion on the deed that prevents the develop- 
ment of the land. It's a bold concept and, 
not surprisingly, it gets complicated in the 
details. It has its critics, even among people 
who have participated. But for now it ap- 
pears to be having an enormous positive 
impact on the landscape. 

The Vermont Land Trust was founded in 
1977 and has purchased the development 
rights to morę than 400 farms sińce. This 
includes nearly 20 percent of the dairy 
farms in the State (as well as vast tracts of 
forest and park land). It receives funding 
from government agencies, private founda- 
tions — notably the Freeman Foundation in 
Stowe — as well as private donations. Its 
annual budget for the purchase of develop- 
ment rights to farms in Vermont has ranged 
from $6 million to $14 million over the last 
few years. 


Right, Jon Satz bought Wood's Market 
Garden on Route 7 in Brandon with help 
from the Yermont Land Trust. "It's a lot 
of farm for the money," he says. Top, left, 
Shoreham farmer Joe Warren at zuork, 
and, right, Satz working one ofhis 
fields with a tractor. 


t 
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The dollar value of a farnTs develop- 
ment rights is based on the difference 
in the farnTs fair market value with and 
without the deed restriction. This usually 
turns out to be a hefty amount — 
$190,000 is the average sale price of a 
Vermont farnTs development rights. (It's 
often much higher in morę urban States.) 
In many cases, the money goes to make 


piles of soil from the excavation still 
haven't been smoothed out. And it is 
so big that even a casual observer 
understands it is a major business 
investment — a vote of confidence, 
not just by the owners, but by 
bankers, community members and 
two land trusts, that dairy farming 
has a futurę here. 


Finally, in 1998, we were approached 
by the land trust about the possibility 
of this project. This was just a tract of 
land with a house that the owners, 
Don and Helena Wilder, did not want 
to see developed. They were really hop- 
ing to keep it all together and hoping it 
would go to a farmer. When Charlie 
Tipper at the South Hero Land Trust 



Capital improvements — a new barn, 
say — that make the farm morę effi- 
cient, maybe even nudging it into 
profitability. In other cases, the money 
may be used to reduce debt. 

But when it comes to preserving 
working farms, the sale of develop- 
ment rights is probably never morę 
pivotal than at the time a farm is sold 
to a beginning farmer. In this scenario, 
there is typically a simultaneous clos- 
ing; the seller receives one check from 
the land trust for the sale of the devel- 
opment rights and another check from 
the new farmer (actually from the 
lender) for the farm with its deed re¬ 
striction. When everyone stands up 
from the table, a newly minted farmer 
is in business and a farm that might 
have been lost to development is con- 
served as open land forever. 

Who are these young farmers who 
are playing such a crucial part in Ver- 
mont's rural culture and landscape and 
who are receiving such generous sup- 
port from the wider society? Veimont 
Life traveled around the State and vis- 
ited three of them to find out. 

JlLL AND TlM MaXHAM, 
South Hero 

Just off Route 2, north of the village 
of South Hero, a big, new, green free- 
stall dairy barn proves that farming is 
still alive in this town, where most 
new buildings are suburban or vaca- 
tion houses. This barn is so new that 


Jill and Tim Maxham bought the 
property, which consisted of a house 
and 160 acres, in late summer 1999. 
There was no barn, but that could be 
remedied. On the day after the closing 
they broke ground to build one. Con- 
struction surged ahead over the winter 
of 1999-2000, and the Maxhams moved 
the cows in and started milking on 
March 1, 2000. Now they have 280 ma¬ 
turę milk cows, 580 head in all. They 
rent additional land so that they crop a 
total of 750 acres. By any measure, this 
is a major new farm operation. It came 
to be in a whirlwind deal that wouldn't 
have happened without the help of 
both the South Hero Land Trust and 
the Vermont Land Trust. 

Jill grew up at Hackett's Orchard, 
one of South Hero's best-known farms. 
Unlike her parents, Ron and Celia 
Hackett, Jill was morę interested in 
cows than apples. Fifteen years ago, she 
married Tim Maxham, a South Hero 
native who was renting a dairy barn in 
town. Renting a farm while building 
up a linę of machinery and a herd is a 
time-honored way for young dairy 
farmers to get into the business. Tim 
and Jill stayed on this plan longer than 
they really wanted to, mostly because 
they didn't want to leave their home- 
town, a place where there just weren't 
a lot of farms for sale. 

"We wanted to live here in South 
Hero so badly," Jill said, "and that 
played a big factor in us not being able 
to find what we wanted for so long. 


first approached us about the idea, we 
thought it was not going to be possible 
because of the expense of buying the 
property and building a facility. So we 
worked all winter on different ways to 
make it work. That's when my parents 
entered the picture. They decided that 
they would sell the development rights 
to their apple orchard and put that 
money towards this project. We closed 
in August of 1999. 

"We broke ground for the new barn 
on September 1, 1999. We had every- 
thing all lined up and ready to go be- 
fore the closing because we knew that 
we had to get going before the follow- 
ing spring." 

The price of the property was 
$425,000. At the closing, the VLT 
bought the development rights from 
the Wilders for $250,000, and the Max- 
hams paid the balance, $175,000, for 
the conserved property. But that was 
just the beginning. They had to invest 
several times that amount to build the 
facility and increase the herd to bring 
the farm into production. 

"The money from my folks madę 
the difference whether we could afford 
it or not," Jill said. "The Land Trust 
definitely helped us realize our dreams 
to own some real estate. It madę the 
purchase price of the land and the 
house reasonable enough. We totally 
couldn't have done what we did with¬ 
out it. I hope the Land Trust stays 
strong because it's the futurę of ag in 
Yermont." 
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Jill brings up one of the reservations 
that some people have about the land 
trust movement — that it is a one-time 
deal and the assets, the development 
rights, once sold will never be available 
again. "People say, Tf you sell develop- 
ment rights, what are you going to do 
in 10 years when you need money? 7 " 
Jill said. "Weil, I hope that we 7 re never 


visited several morę times, getting to 
know Bob and Sally. Finally, in the fali 
of 2000 he drove up for what he 
thought would be his last visit. 

"I drove up here basically thinking, 
'No, I just can't do it. A farm this size 
is where I want to be in 10 years, not 
now. What a place, but I just can 7 t do 
it.' Then I pulled into the stand and I 


credible deal," Satz said. "It 7 s a lot of 
farm for the money, morę than any 
other place I loolced at. I still have a 
substantial debt, but it's within reach 
of what this farm can produce." 

Satz has already madę his marle, build- 
ing greenhouses, selling bedding plants 
and growing greenhouse tomatoes, all 
while converting the farm to organie 
practices. He's thrilled that the land 
trust 7 s help gave him the opportu- 
nity to do what he is doing, but he 
has doubts about how long the 
movement will last. "I don't think 
the same thing will be going on 10 
years from now. I really don't. I 




going to have to use the land as a Hnan- 
cial resource. I hope my business stays 
strong enough." 

Jon Satz, Brandon 

In early 2000, Jon Satz bought one of 
Vermont's roadside landmarks, Wood 7 s 
Market Gardens on Route 7 in Brandon. 
Over the previous five decades, Bob and 
Sally Wood had built it into one of 
Vermont's most productive vegetable 
farms. For the last 22 years, Bob has also 
been a member of the State legislature. By 
the late 1990s, the Woods had decided it 
was time to retire. 

Satz was living in Massachusetts. He 
had worked as a farmer, carpenter and 
inspector and certifier of organie farms. 
But he was looking for a place of his 
own. After his first visit, he thought 
the Woods 7 farm was too big and too 
expensive. But he was intrigued and 


looked around and thought, 7 Yes! How 
am I going to make this work? 7 77 

He lcnew that the only way it might 
work would be if the Vermont Land 
Trust got involved. Satz got in touch 
with Bob Baird, VLT's Southwest agri- 
cultural coordinator, who helped him 
understand the process. "At that point 
it became really a team effort with a 
lot of people. Bob and Sally were fan- 
tastic to work with; the land trust was 
fully supportive, trying to figurę out 
how to make it work. I found some 
really neat agricultural loans. That was 
the seventh of September, and I think 
we had contracts signed on the loans 
by Halloween." 

After excluding some of the farm 
eąuipment, Satz and the Woods settled 
on a price for the farm of $250,000. The 
Vermont Land Trust bought the devel- 
opment rights to the 100-acre property 
for $100,000. "I ended up with an in- 


don't think there is going to be the same 
lcind of money." 

When he lived in Massachusetts, 
Satz observed farms that had been con- 
served by land trusts, but which had 
subseąuently gone out of business. 
This situation points to one of the 
main criticisms leveled at the land- 
trust movement: that selling the devel- 
opment rights provides a one-time shot 
of cash to a farmer, but it doesn 7 t guar- 
antee long-term profitability. 

"If you don 7 t have the farming culture 
behind the land, you 7 re really not saving 
(Continued on page 82) 


Farms that land trusts helped , 
from left , opposite page: the Maxham 
farm on South Hero and Jill Maxham ; 
above, Mary Warren with cows in 
Shoreham; Tim Maxham and the 
Maxhams' children; Jon Satz samples 
his ozon produce. 
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I N N S AND O U T l N C S 



Lakę Champlams Islaiid Parks 

By PlERRE HOME-DOUGLAS 
Photographed by Berne Broudy and Mikę Donohue 



As my FAMILY and 
/\ I stand on the 
XJLwharf with 
all our camping 
gear stacked up, the 
ferry Haendel chugs 
slowly into the dock 
at Kill Karę State 
Park on the shores 
of Lalce Champlain 
near St. Albans. Pm 
feeling a bit of antic- 
ipation. Pve camped 
in a dozen or so State 
parks in Vermont, 

but this is the first time I've been to 
one where I had to leave my car 
behind. But then I've never camped 
before at a place like Burton Island, 
one of three State parks accessible only 
by water. (The other two are the neigh- 
boring Woods and Knight islands — 
see page 68.) 

We make the 15-minute Crossing 
with some day passengers and a half- 
dozen other campers, most of whom 
look decidedly better organized than 
we. We've brought an odd-looking col- 
lection of packs, garbage bags filled 
with sleeping gear and cardboard 
boxes filled with food. Most of their 
eąuipment is neatly stored on deck in 
large plastic containers with lids. 
Must be regulars, I figurę. The ferry 


Happy campers on the dock at 
Barton Island State Park. Visitors can 
reach the park via a state-operated ferry 
or their own boats. Opposite page, 
relaxing on the island's rocky shore. 

makes a sweep out into St. Albans Bay 
and then swings bacie through a nar- 
row channel before turning 90 degrees 
in toward the island. 

From the dock we pick up a couple of 
garden carts and trundle our gear down 
the dirt road to our campsite. People 
stroił by chatting, kids whiz past us on 
bicycles, and we can hear conversa- 
tions emanating from the campsites 
along the path. But that's about it for the 
noise. Other than a couple of garden 
tractors, golf carts and one pickup truck, 


there are no vehi- 
cles on Burton Is- 
land. That's one 
of the attractions 
that lceeps pulling 
campers back year 
after year — people 
like John Malter of 
Waterbury Center, 
who hasn't missed 
a summer at Bur¬ 
ton Island sińce he 
started in 1972. 

"Actually, it was 
an old article in 
Vermont Life [Summer 1969] that first 
caught my attention," the environ- 
mental consultant says. "Then when I 
started coming here I ąuickly fell in 
love with the allure of a place with no 
cars. It's a great location to just sit 
around, catch up on my reading and 
relax. My wife taught me that there's 
nothing wrong with that," he says 
with a laugh. 

There are other State parks in the 
Champlain Islands, but most are situ- 
ated on islands big enough to make you 
forget that you are surrounded by water. 
Not Burton. It's barely a mile in length 
and, at 253 acres, is smaller than some 
Vermont farms. The park provides 17 
tent sites and 26 lean-tos. The latter 
are definitely the most sought after — 
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especially the 
ones that are right 
on the water — 
and regulars often 
reserve their fa- 
vorite spot months 
in advance. 

After we have 
set up our gear at 
one of the inland 
lean-tos, we head 
back to the mari¬ 
na. Park ranger 
Jason Emery, a 
stocky one-time plumber, lobsterman 
and Marinę, is busy shepherding boats 
into their slips, working his walkie- 
talkic and calling out commands to a 
couple of his Staff who are strategical- 
ly situated around the harbor. Burton 
Island is the only State park in Ver- 
mont with a marina. Since it's a warm 
summer Saturday afternoon, the place 
is hopping. By nightfall every one of 
the 100 slips is taken up with every- 


thing from 15-foot runabouts to 40- 
foot cabin cruisers. The dock fee is $1 
per foot; the 15 moorings offshore go 
for 75 cents a foot. Ferry captain Steve 
Eagleston, who built his own sail- 
boat, which sits at one of the slips, 
says the marina's varying clientele 
get along. "There's a hond here that 
holds people together," he adds. 
"Around the campfire, they're all part 
of the same community." 


On the docks 
and at the nearby 
horseshoe pit you 
often hear morę 
than the occa- 
sional smattering 
of French. Burton 
Island is a popu¬ 
lar stopover for 
Quebecers trav- 
eling down Lakę 
Champlain from 
north of the 
Canadian linę. 
Robert Trempe is visiting from Mon¬ 
treal on his 35-foot cruiser, the Sans 
Souci II, which looks as though it's 
worth the price of a good-sized house. 
"It's my floating condo," he says as he 
sits on a folding chair under the shade 
of a nearby tree, scanning through a 
report that he just fished out of his 
briefcase. "I figurę I can bill my client 
from here just as well as I can from 
back in the city." Trempe says he has 
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“The most extraordinary, 

BEAUTIFUL AND 

ARCHITECTURALLY INTACT VILLAGE 
IN ALL OF UPSTATE NEW YORK.” 


... minułes Jrom Saratoga, Qlens Talls, ani Southern Vermont ... iistindrte gifis, home 
Jumishings antique shops ...a \>ariety oj eateries ...jarm stanis ... golf, canoeing anijishing. 



The Ice Cream Man 

417 Rt. 29, 692-8382 
Exlraordinary delicious 
home-made hard and soft ice cream 

^S7ć/s/ 

Just Because 

Livery Square, 692-2670 
Exciling array ofpersonal and 
home accessories 


The Greater 
Greenwich 
Chamber of 
COMMERCE 

Welcomes you . 

6 Academy St., 
Greenwich, NY 12834 
518-692-7979 
www.greenwichchamber.org 


Blue Moon Clay Słudios 

2242 Route 113, offRt. 29 
692-7742/www.bluemoonday.com 
Fine handmade, smoke-fired porcelain 


JsSifckC 



Washington County Fair 

Rt. 29,692-2464 
An agriculłural Iradition 
August 19-25, 2002 



dGE BO 


The Shoppe Keeper 

70 Main St., 692-8014 
Expandedshoppe- 
unigue gifts and home decor 



dleK 



Country Peddler 

Washington Sq. 692-9279 
Distinctive gifts & collectibles 
Year-round Christmas shop 


Bałłenkill River Sporłs 
& Campground 

Rt. 313, Cambridge (800)676-8768 
Canoe, KayakTubę Rentals, 
Fish & Camp, Old Town Dealers 



The Owi Pen 

166 Riddle Road 692-7039 
Used books bought and sold 
Open May l-Nov. I 
12-6 Wed-Sun. 


World Apart. 


W a y of Life. 


Washington County 

Cali for our Travel Guide & Caicndar of Events! Washington County Tourfsm Association, 
Cali toll free (888)203-8622. Ask for package G2. 

Vist us on the web: www.washingtoncounty.org 


ondack 



W'' 


PO Box 1540. Lakę Placid. NY 12946 
518 - 946-7583 

www.adirondacklean-tos.com 


Now Available! 
Vermont Life 
Article Reprints 
For details cali: 
800 - 455-3399 
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yisited many marinas throughout 
Lakę Champlain, but the one at Bur- 
ton Island ranks high on his list of 
favorites. "The people who work here 
are just so friendly. They run to help 
you when you arrive. They obviously 
love what they do." 

Overlooking the marina is one of 
the focal points for island life — the 
Burton Island Bistro (and storę), where 
Juanita Manley is preparing one of her 
special Saturday night meals. Tonight 
it will be salmon steaks and sauteed 
spinach. A couple of people sit outside 
on the porch reading the newspaper 
delivered on the first ferry of the day 
and sipping "the best coffee on the 
island." Juanita takes a break and 
joins me. This is her fifth year in a 
row on the island, and the St. Albans 
resident says that the appeal of the 
place never pales for her. Lilce others I 
meet during our stay, she tells me that 
it's the experience of being on an 
island, connected and yet separated 
from the outside world, that malces 
Burton Island special. "This is defi- 
nitely a place where you leave your 
cares on the other side of the water," 
she says. 

Friendships that people make on the 
island seem to endure long after the 
camping has ended for the year. Kathryn 
Shaw, a schoolteacher from Pocasset, 
Massachusetts, says her daughter, 
Rachel, had been e-mailing kids she 
lcnew from previous sununer vacations 
and telling them when she would be 
showing up this year. "We hadn't madę 
it to the shelter before her friends had 
already scooped her up and off she went 
to play," Kathryn recalls. 

In the evening I go for a stroił. Since 
there is no electricity for campers — 
except in a couple of buildings near 
the marina — there are no generators, 
no RV air conditioners. In short, viru- 
ally no noise. Just the sounds of crick- 
ets, crackling campfires and families 
talking and joking. John Malter is 
packing up his gear at his waterfront 
shelter when I stop by. He's heading 
back home after a week here as "a 
captive on the rock," as he calls it. A 
keen amateur photographer, Malter 
says the lakę always looks different 
depending on the light, and he never 
tires of trying to capture its changing 
face with his camera. "Watching it all 
is like having your own HBO." I walk 
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bacie to our shelter accompanied by 
fireflies that wink on and off along the 
path, just about the only light here on 
this moonless night. 

The next morning my two daughters 
head over to the Naturę Center, where 
park naturalist Rowena Brown is offer- 
ing an hour-long, hands-on session called 
A Stitch in Time. A dozen youngsters are 
sitting at three pienie tables learning 
how to make a quilt. Brown moves 
around from table to table, responding to 
calls of"I need help" as the lcids practice 
cutting, threading and stitching. She 
tells me later that she chose the activity 
not only so the kids would have a nice 
memento of their stay but also to re- 
mind them that what they are practicing 
is pretty much what kids would have 
been doing on the island morę than a 
century ago when it was farmland. 

Burton Island was first cleared in 
the late 18th century. In the 1840s, 
C.C. Burton began using the pasture 
to help with his farm on the main- 
land. Later the land was leased to ten- 
ant farmers. Burton's descendants 
owned the island until well into the 
20th century. The island was finally 
sold to the State of Vermont in 1962, 
and the park opened two years later. A 
contemporary aerial photograph of the 
island shows a land mostly devoid of 
trees. Forty years have pretty well 
reversed that situation, although ves- 
tiges of the island's farming legacy 
remain, including foundations of an 
old barn, now mostly obscured by 
alders and underbrush. 

While the kids are taking their 
course, I walk west from the Naturę 
Center along the Southern Tip Trail, 
following an old farmer's track that 
looks very much like a leafy Vermont 
lane in places, making me almost for- 
get I'm on an island. From the western 
tip, I head back along the northern 
shore, walking on a beach dotted with 
outeroppings of shale. The lalce is on 
my left, and the Adirondacks are 
etched on the horizon beyond. After 
close to a mile, I link up with the 
North Shore Trail and walk back 
through a stately stand of 80-foot 
hemlocks that were spared the log- 
ger's ax. I meet only two people on my 
tour, a couple of kids swimming at a 
cove known as Eagle Bay. 

A last-minute cancellation has 
opened up Sumac, one of the prized 




You Ccin Get There From Here... 


Copley 


WoodLands 


St owe, Yenmon t 


RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 

Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 


You deserve a clioice... 
You ’ve earned it! 
802-253-7200 

www. copleywoodla nds. co m 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure. 

125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Yermont 


A Partnership of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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Time and weather perfected 
chalets, cottages and log homes 
produced exclusively by 
Northern Design 
& Building Associates. 

New England Colonials & 
Custom Designed Homes. 

From lakeside to mountaintop, 
we utilize the latest in log 
and panelized building 
systems technology. 

Our qualihed staff is ready to 
assist you through the planning 
and building process. 

Cali us for a 
free consultation! 
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Bennington, VT 


(jorgeous views 
Fabulous food 
Tasteful decor 
Social events 
Thoughtful care 

♦ Independent Living 

♦ Assisted Living 

♦ Cottage Homes Cali for a brochure. 

300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 

802*447-7000 www.fillmorepond.com 





waterfront shelters, so we ąuickly 
shift our gear to it. The shelter is 
located no morę than 50 feet from the 
edge of the lakę. In the late afternoon 
heat the lakę looks inviting, but get- 
ting into a swimmable depth proves 
difficult. The water drops off gradual- 
ly, and the roclcs underneath are slip- 
pery and sharp. I make a mental notę 
to bring some windsurfer booties 
or sandals with straps the next time 
we visit. 

After dinner we watch as the sun 
descends over South Hero Island. The 
people in the next shelter, the 
McClays from St. Bruno, Quebec, tell 
me that the sunsets look great from 
here. With my binoculars I can make 
out buildings in North Hero like the 
Shore Acres Inn and the Courthouse, 
almost five miles away across the 
water. We sit on the rocks by the shore 
and watch as the sun drops below the 
horizon, but not before it lights up the 
western sky with a palette of yellows 
and reds. 

The McClays tell me that they've 
been coming to the same shelter 12 
years in a row: "Once we came to this 
spot, we've never gone anywhere else." 
Loolcing out over Lakę Champlain as 
darkness descends and the first stars of 
the evening begin to take hołd, I have 
no trouble understanding why. ? 


Pierre Home-Douglas wrote about the 
Champlain Bikeway in last summer’s 
issue. He lives in Quebec. Photographers 
Berne Broudy and Mikę Donohue live in 
Richmond. 


Knight and Woods 
Islands 

For campers who like their camp- 
sites even morę remote than those on 
Burton Island, there are two other 
island parks nearby in Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. Knight and Woods islands are 
smaller than Burton and far less devel- 
oped for camping. 

Woods Island features no lean-tos 
and only five campsites spread along 
its two-mile-long shoreline. There are 
no toilet facilities. (The State suggests 
that campers bury human waste at 
least 100 feet from the shore.) Water 
has to be either brought in or filtered 
from the lakę. The island, two miles 
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north of Burton Island, was acąuired 
by the State in 1985. A previous owner 
had planned to turn it into a retreat 
for business executives, even going as 
far as bulldozing an airstrip. Fortu- 
nately for campers, the plan fell 
through and today the only signs of 
the former development are earthen 
berms that were the edges of the 
planned runway. 

Knight Island, two miles west of 
Woods Island, is a little morę civi- 
lized, but compared to Burton Island 
this is almost wilderness camping. 
There is no electricity, no marina and 
very few campers. The park features 
only seven shelters on the 175-acre 
island. The result is a degree of priva- 
cy at each campsite that had me feel- 
ing I had suddenly transported myself 
into a remote retreat deep in the 
woods of Canada. 

I meet Donna and Bill Sellay near 
the ranger station. The couple from 
West Hartford, Connecticut, had 
kayaked to the island from Kill Karę 
State Park — a five-mile jaunt — with 
friend Jim Matschulat and set up 
camp. "We thought we were the only 
ones on the island," Donna says. Bill 
adds, "I've camped all over the U.S., 
and I've never seen a place like this. 
You see brochures with pictures of 
kayaks pulled up on deserted beaches 
and you wonder, 'Is it ever really like 
that?'" He paused. "It is here." 

The Sellays and Matschulat lcayak 
over to North Hero, a mile and a half 
away, to pick up supplies. Ranger 
Jimmy Putnam watches as they head 
off from the beach on the western 
edge of the island. Putnam has spent 
two summers at Knight Island and he 
can't say enough good things about 
the place. "It's a gem, with just enough 
water between you and the rest of the 
world to make things right." He lives 
in a cabin that was once the home of 
Larry Tudhope, the former owner of 
Knight Island. 

Tudhope operated a primitive camp- 
ground on the island during the 1980s, 
when the island became well known 
as a favorite spot for nudists. A glow- 
ing article in the summer 2001 issue 
of Nudę and Natural magazine 
extolled the virtues of camping in the 
buff. Regional park manager Chuck 
Woessner says there is a longstanding 
tradition of optional clothing here and 
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23 Elm Street, Woodstock 


Open Daily 802 672 5175 
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A joy to plan... 
a joy to live in 

For over 50 years and 
20,000 satisfied clients, 
we've proven you can 
have it all - a beauti- 
fully designed home 
you love,that respects 
your budget,and is 
built of the finest 
materials. For ideas to 
get you started, order 
our Design Portfolio 
for $23 by visiting our 
web site, calling toll 
free,or sending a 
check to: 

Deck House, Inc. g 
Dept. DVL 
930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720 


www.deckhouse.com • 800-727-3325 
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Knead a 


R&R? 



^ ^ Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . vvww.KingArthurFlour.com 
Storę and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 11 to 4 
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Take the worry 
out of getting the 
right Killington 
vacation rental. 


Condominiums & Private Homes 
Package Offers 
Online Availability 

www.wisevacations.com 

800-642-1147 

405 Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751 


wise 


VACATION RENTALS 


that Vermont parks officials are neu- 
tral about the situation. And with the 
design of the island trail system — 
each lean-to can only be reached at 
the end of a private spur trail off the 
main path — people can be assured of 
nearly complete privacy as long as 
they remain on or near their campsite 
area. As Woessner puts it, "If you 
want to camp nudę, so be it." 

— Pierre Home-Douglas 

How to Go 

The ferry for Burton Island runs 
from Kill Karę State Park. From St. 
Albans, take Route 36 (Lakę Street) 
west for three miles and bear sharply 
right at St. Albans Bay. Go one-half 
mile, turn left onto Hathaway Point 
Road and travel to its end (three 
miles). The ferry runs five times a day. 
The cost for the round trip to Burton 
Island is $6 per person. Day use of the 
park costs $2.50 each. 

Starting this summer a weekend 
and holiday service will run between 
Kill Karę and North Hero, stopping at 
Burton Island and Knight Island. Dur- 
ing the week, Knight Island can be 
reached by ferry through Burton Island 
by advance arrangement. (Woods 
Island is accessible only to those with 
their own boats.) 

The Haendel has been replaced by a 
new 80-passenger ferry called the Island 
Runner. Cali Kill Karę State Park for 
morę information (802-524-6021). Or 
check the Vermont State Parks Web site 
at www.vtstateparks.com,- click on 
Burton Island and then click on the 
ferry Schedule link. 

Reserve a campsite at Burton, 
Knight or Woods islands by calling 
(800) 252-2363 January to May and 
(802) 524-6353 during the summer 
months. To be surę of obtaining a spot 
at the island parks, book early. The 
shelters are snapped up ąuickly, and 
campsites are often fully booked for 
the weekends, except on Woods 
Island. The best bet if you're making 
reservations a little late is to visit dur¬ 
ing the week. At Burton Island there 
is a minimum four-day reservation, 
although if you arrive under your own 
steam (in this case, by paddle) you can 
make a one-night reservation at any of 
the three parks. 

— Pierre Home-Douglas 
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Southern Yermont: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inc. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cableTV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and 
historie old Bennington. Family owned and 
operated for over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., 
Bennington, VT 05201, (802) 442-8351, 

www. theparadisemotorinn.com. 


MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Spectacular views, 
located on 20 acres surrounded by the Green 
Mountains. Luxurious rooms, private baths, 
A/C, refrigerators, in-room coffee, C.A.T.V., 
telephones, smoking and non-smoking 
rooms. Romantic, modernized suites and 
rooms in a unique Victorian or country-style 
decor. U.S. 7 A North, Manchester Ctr., VT 
05255-0657, (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245 for reservations, 
www.palmerhouse.com. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the 
heart of Historie Manchester Village. 
Exquisitely decorated suites with Jacuzzi for 
Two, fireplace in the bathroom, a second fire- 
place in the bedroom. Romantic restaurant, 
specializing in European and modern Amer¬ 
ican cuisine. Reservation linę: 800-822-2331, 
e-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. Check 
availability and book online: 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 


NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont 
to “...a magicalhandful ofbuildings on the 
Green of a fairytale village.” Easily accessible 
from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours) and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard award-win- 
ning chef; luxurious accommodations. Golf, 
fish, swim, hike. bike or shop for Vermont- 
made specialty produets. Recently featured in 
Country Home, Trcivel Holiday and Country 
Inns Magazine. Seasonal packages. Four 
Columns Inn, Newfane, VT 05345. 

(800) 787-6633 or (802) 365-7713. 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com. (See ouradonpage 79.) 



Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on 
a secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Cham- 
plain. 77 lakeside cottages, most with fire- 
places, and two main guest houses. Golf, 
tennis, water sports and a great childrens 
program. Open May through October. Basin 
Harbor Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, 
Vergennes, VT 05491, (800) 622-4000, 
www.basinharbor.com. (See ourad on page 13.) 


VTLIFE.COM 


KILLINGTON 

Red Clover Inn. Intimate 1840s inn secluded 
on 13 acres, Killington area. Sumptuous 
breakfasts, exceptional cuisine, award-win- 
ning wines, majestic views, 14 rooms with 
private baths. Fireplaces, double whirlpools 
available. Warm hospitality, pet-friendly. 
Hike, bike, relax, pool. Selected “Romantic 
Hideaway” by Discerning Traveler, 
mid-week specials. Mendon, Vermont, 
800-752-0571, 802-775-2290, 
www.redcloverinn.com. 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com 





The charming Yermont village of Manchester. Beautiful gardens. Two person jacuzzi in 
front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. 

Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 

The REWCTANT PANTHER INN 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated traieler. J 

www.reluctantpanther.com 



800-917-6245 paCmerfwuse.com Route 7A North, Manchester Center, VT 



An Intimate 1840 
country inn. secluded on 13 beautiful acres 
of the Green Mountains. Exceptional farę. 
award-winning winę cellar, Whirlpool suites. 
swimming pool. and the warm "welcome home" 
hospitality of Mary. David. and Melinda. 

Come for an extended visit or Just for dinner. 

AAA ♦♦♦ & Mobil ★★★ 

802-775-2290 or 800-752-0571 

Woodward Rd.. Mendon. VT 05701 
www.redcloverinn.com 
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StayWithUs 

www.vermontinns.com 

Seruing the greater Middlebury area 



The ^Middlebury ^nn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800 - 842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 


Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate 
cabins, condominiums to townhouses. Take 
the worry out of getting the right Killington 
vacation rental. Amenities could include 
trailside location, fireplace, hot tub, 
Whirlpool, sauna, pool, gamę table, and 
morę. Log on to www.wisevacations.com to 
check availability, book your vacation, and 
find information on special package offers. 
Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751, 
802-773-4202 or 800-642-1147, 
e-mail: info@Hvisevacations.com. 
www.wisevacations.com. (See ouradonpage 70.) 

LINCOLN 

WildWind B&B. Enjoy panoramie views of 
the Green Mountains, two ponds, 3 miles of 
trails, and an apple orchard on 130 acres. A 
romantic getaway where each of two rooms is 
furnished with antiques, private bath and a gas 
fireplace. A spectacular location for weddings 
and special events. Linda Gordon, 

430 Orchard Road, Lincoln, VT 05443, 
802-453-7557, www.wildwindvermont.com. 

LUDLOW 

The Governor’s Inn. An intimate village inn fur¬ 
nished in Victorian fashion — extraordinary 
siatę fireplaces, romantic antique filled rooms, 
fuli hot breakfasts, afternoon tea, gourmet dining 
available, turndown service, warm friendship, 
and generous hospitality. Yankee Travel Guide 
Editor s Pick, Mobil Travel Guide ★ ★ ★ ★. 
Member Select Registry. Cathy & Jim Kubec, 
Chef & Innkeepers. 1-800-GOVENOR 
(468-3766), www.thegovernorsinn.com. 



Relwcing Country Enmronment • Cozy Guest Rooms • Unpretentious Fine Dining •An Intimate Pub 

f WAYBURY INN t 

wAvw.wayburyinn.com • Route 125, East Middlebury, Yermont 05740 • 800-348-1810 



Unforgettable 

Getaway 


Brcatlitakins 


Yistas 


MIDDLEBURY 

The Heart ofVermont Lodging Association. A 
collection of morę than 30 of the finest lodging 
establishments — elegant country inns, 
charming bed-and-breakfasts, lakeside cottages 
— all within the greater Middlebury region of 
Vermont. Enjoy the best the Champlain Vallev 
and Green Mountains have to offer. Visit our 
web site, or cali or write for a brochure. PO 
Box 711, Middlebury, VT 05753, 

(802) 758-4667, www.vermontinns.com. 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven-room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modern amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. 
Outstanding, pampering semce in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middleburv, VT 
05753, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512', 
fax (802) 388-4075, 

e-mail: innkeeper@ ) InnontheGreen.com, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively 
college town. Offering 175 years of friendly 
hospitality and superb New England farę. 75 
restored rooms, private baths. Walking distance 
to museums and fine shops and close to 
Middlebury Golf Course. Member of Historie 
Hotels of America. ♦♦♦. On The Greens, 
Middlebury, VT 05753, (800) 842-4666, 

(802) 388-4961, www.middleburyinn.com. 

Waybury Inn. Comfortable country hospitality 
with unpretentious fine dining and casual pub 
farę. Minutes to a national forest with many 
outdoor opportunities. Used in the “Bob 
Newhart” show. Featured on TV Food Net¬ 
Work in “The Best Of” series. Centrally lo- 
cated to explore Vermont. On the National 
Register of Historie Places, built 1810. Route 
125, East Middlebury, VT 05740, 

(800) 348-1810, (802) 388-4015, 

www.wayburyinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermonts premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immacu- 
late accommodations with a high standard of 
hospitality and comfort. Our J. Morgans 
Steakhouse is a “must stop” for fresh steaks, 
seafood and Sunday brunch. 100 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602, 802-223-5252 or 
800-274-5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! Aged- 
in-house beef, prime rib roasted nightly, 
seafood, specialty pastas and salads. Casual, 
comfortable setting with running model 
trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinnerand Sunday 
brunch. “A must stop on our trips through 
Montpelier. ”— Boston, MA. Phone: 
802-223-5222, fax: 802-229-5427, 

100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Lague Inn. Located in the heart of central 

Vermont, this inn is a perfect spot for any busi¬ 
ness or holiday traveler. Affordable accommo¬ 
dations provided at reasonable prices in the 
area. Enjoy our indoor heated pool. Ski areas 
within short distance, snowmobile trail on 
property. Rated 3-diamond by AAA. Suzannas 
restaurant provides fine dining. Exit 7,189. 
Cali 802-229-5766, www.lagueinns.com. 
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ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the seasons 
of life on a Vermont farm! Hike in the woods, 
swim in the river, catch a falling star or a drop 
ot mapie syrup! Come home to an award-win- 
ning dairy farm in the Green Mountains. 
Guest lodging in our 1825 farmhouse in- 
cludes excellent meals. Our family invites you 
to experience the Real Vermont! Bob and Beth 
Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 
05767, (802) 767-3926, 

vww.libertyhillfarm.com. 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. Located on the 
Green in the village of Woodstock, the 
Woodstock Inn &C Resort defines luxury 
travel. Owned by Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
the Inn offers guests old-world elegance, 
impeccable service, and Four Diamond-rated 
dining. World-class recreational facilities 
include the Robert Trent Jones, Sr., 18-hole, 
par 70 golf course. 800-448-7900 or 
www.woodstockinn.com. 



N0 RT11ERX VE RM ONT: 


BOLTON VALLEY 

Bolton Valley Resort. Vermonts Best Kept Se- 
cret, unique alpine village surrounded by 
5200 privately-owned acres — just 30 min- 
utes from Burlington and Montpelier! Limit- 
less recreational activities: tennis, hiking, 
mountain biking, horseback riding, kayaking 
excursions, etc. On-site indoor pool, hot tub, 
and sauna. Near golf courses and Vermonts 
finest attractions. Groups and tours welcome, 
very affordable rates. Toll-free: 1-877- 
9BOLTON, www.boltonvalley.com. 
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Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your nacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 * www.libertyhillfarm.com 





wliddlebury 




individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 
and air. 
conditioning 


71 So. Pleasant St.* Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 


Drive to the ALPS 

in Vermont 

a) g 

-Unique Alpine Village 
-Four Seasons Resort 
-25 Minutes From Burlington I 

-Hotel Rooms Starting at $59 
-Suites and Condos Available I 

e 

a' 
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| We Take Care of Everything, 7 

I You Just Have Fun! 
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? www.BoltonValley.com V>OLTON 
1-877-9BOLTON V R A LLEY 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 


A Uniąue Condominium Resort, 
close to ciii Stoiue has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.com 


800 - 458-4893 



A Legendary Inn. A Grand Hotel. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


li u 

gree rmoun tain 


Since 1855 


INN 
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A Mountain Resort 

IN THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 


BURLINGTON 

Hawthorn Suites Hotel. You will enjoy the 
luxury of a spacious two-room suitę with a 
fully equipped kitchen for about the same 
price as a regular hotel room when you stay 
at Hawthorn Suites. Other benefits include 
complimentary hot breakfast buffet, indoor 
pool. Jacuzzi, fitness center. Conveniently 
located at 401 Dorset Street, South Burling¬ 
ton, toll-free: 866-337-1616, 
www.hawthornsuitesbu rlington.com. 

The Inn at Essex. Burlington, Vermonts 
premier country hotel featuring 120 individ- 
ually appointed rooms, many with fireplaces, 
whirlpools and kitchens. The acclaimed New 
England Culinary Institute operates restau- 
rants with morę than 190 talented Chefs 
and Student Chefs. Kitchen tours and cook¬ 
ing classes available too. Goli packages, ro- 
mantic suites and opening in summer 2002, 
on-site golf. 70 Essex Way, Essex, VT 
05452, phone: 800-727-4295; 802-878- 
1100, fax: 802-878-0063, e-mail: innfo@in- 
natessex.com, web: www.innatessex.com. 




Claooic Elegance in the 
Heart of Stowe Village 


100 unique rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar & 
Grill with sunny patio, country 
breakfasts, health club (with 
massage. Jacuzzi, steam room and 
sauna), heated outdoor pool, and 
120 acres of private off-site trails. 

800 - 253-7302 

www.GreenMountainlnn.comA^I- 



Every summer we achieve perfect 
harmony, cuii/i naturę. 


This summer, tune into natures symphony 
of sighLs and sounds on our 2,800-acre 
mountain wonderland - horse-drawn 
carriage rides, garden tours and guided 
naturę liikes. Then enjoy concerts in our 
meadow, followed by Kuropean cuisine 
and luxurious accommodations. 

800.826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW INN 


SKI & BIKE CENTER 


Enjoy MOUNTAIN BIKING, 
HIKING and BIRD WATCHING | 
on our well-maintained network 
of trails. 

ROOMS W/PRIVATE BATH & BREAKFAST 


CALL TOLL FREE: 8Ó6-254-1524 

www.skisleepyhollow.com 

1805 Sherman Hollow Rd • Huntington, VT 054Ó2 



(^J\omanhc, <£uxury 

d & dJdreakfasl (dJt 


nn 


gTi owe, O^ermoni 

802 253 6282 

/ w w. s t o n e li i 11 i n n. c o r 



Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowh’s Intimatb Resort 

1-800-367-6873 

v www.stowevtufla.com 

. Stowe, Vermont 05672 

'WSW*’’ 


n 

In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



1.800.828.0133 


Weleoming travelers to 
Vennont sińce 1912! 


♦ 100 Rooms ♦ lndoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams °Inn 

On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. “ Magicał. ..splen- 
did. "Selected as an Editors’ Pick by Yankee 
and featured in Romantic Homes. Unwind on 
440-acre historie farm estate, laced with miies 
of spectacular walking and mountain biking 
trails. Fine dining, massage, horse-drawn hay 
rides, luxury suites. Seasonal packages; 3 
hours from Boston. Inn at Mountain View 
Farm, East Burkę, VT, (800) 372-4309 or 
(802) 626-9924, www.innmtnview.com. 

HUNTINGTON 

Sleepy Hollow Inn Ski & Bike Center. A seclud- 
ed country inn tucked away in the foothills of 
the Green Mountains. Eight spacious bed- 
rooms, most with private baths and all with 
antiąues and spectacular views. Complimen- 
tary hearty breakfast included. 25 miles of trails 
on 877 private acres. Hiking, mountain biking, 
hilltop cabin overlooking Camels Hump. 1805 
Sherman Hollow Road, Huntington, VT 
05462, toll free 866-254-1524, 

www.skisleepyholIow.com. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled with 
European and American antiques, is surround- 
ed by perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of 
trails and there are friendly house and barn ani- 
mals. Rates are $65-$75 single, $75-$85 dou¬ 
ble. Fuli breakfast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 
05465, 802-899-4694, Mariot Huessy. 

STOWE/WATERBURY 

Black Locust Inn - Stowe/Waterbury, Vermont. 
Charm, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on DiscoveryTV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. En¬ 
joy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, after- 
noon appetizers w/complimentary wines & 
champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦, Mobil ★★★. 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com. 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse features: antiques, 
stenciling, fireplaces, whirlpools, planked 
floors and beams, quilts, private baths & 
mountain views. Also a very special mountain 
cottage. Featured in: Fodors and Disceming 
Traveler. Vermont B&B Innkeeper of the Year 
2001. An intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. 
AAA444. non-smoking. 717 Mapie Street, 
Stowe, VT 05672, (800) 729-2980, (802) 
253-2229, www.brasslanterninn.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospi- 
tality at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in 
the heart of Stowe Village. 100 antique-fur- 
nished rooms and luxurious suites - romantic 
canopy beds, fireside Jacuzzis, exquisite added 
amenities. Country breakfasts, famous Whip 
Bar & Grill, afternoon tea, year-round out- 
door pool, health club with Jacuzzi, steam, 
sauna and massage, and unique shops. P.O. 
Box 60, Stowe, VT 05672, 802-253-7301, 
800-253-7302, e-mail: info@gminn.com, 
web: www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL 
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The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven acres of landscaped grounds, creating the 
perfect environment for relaxation. Excellence 
in service, hospitality and accommodations. 
Designer-decorated rooms are stylish with 
special touches and condo-suites have fireplaces 
and two-person Jacuzzis. Award-winning 
“AquaCentre” with indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, 
sauna and mini-gym and outdoor pool and 
MoonSpa. Tennis and French petanque, too. 
PO. Box 8, Stowe, VT, (800) 367-6873, 
www. s towe vtusa. co m. 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 
1-4 bedroom condos with modern appliances, 
private phones and expansive furnished decks. 
Lighted tennis courts, indoor pool and jacuzzi. 
Minutes to Recreation Path, hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 
03672, 800-458-4893, e-mail: mtside@to- 
gether.net, www.mountainsideresort.com. 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting of- 
fering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub 
under the stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli 
breakfast and evening hors d’oeuvres. Outdoor 
activities abound nearby. Non-smoking. 89 
Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672, 
802-253-6282, www.stonehillinn.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms with 
magnificent mountain views. Gracious dining 
in three restaurants accompanied by nightly 
musical entertainment. 2,800 acres for recre¬ 
ation and personal exploration. Hiking, garden 
tours, family singalongs, horse-drawn carriage 
rides, concerts in our meadow &: Mountain 
Kids Club. Special sum mer packages available. 
800-826-7000, www.trappfamily.com/vl. 

1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious and 
romantic filii service country inn providing 
beautiful accommodations, fine dining, caring 
yet unobtrusive service and attractive packages 
for adventure and romance all year round. 

Four poster beds, crackling fireplaces, bubbling 
Jacuzzis plus an authentic English country pub, 
the favourite haunt of international travelers. 

1 -800-477-3771, www.englandinn.com. 


Find the 

MrmontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 
on-line at: 

VermontLifeCatalog.com 

Quality Vemont 
Products & Gifls 


WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming 
Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 
acres, enchanting all who entered with Fabu- 
lous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majes- 
tic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memories of this 
fairytale encounter will never escape you. 

77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, 

802-525-9591, www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. 

Experience casual lodging and seasonal dining in 
the heart ofVermont s Northeast Kingdom. 
Offering unique Inn rooms — including luxury 
rooms with king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and private 
porches, and fully-equipped lakefront cottages 
with fireplaces. A year-round paradise for hiking, 
biking, fishing, swimming, boating, skiing, snow- 
shoeing and snowmobiling. 802-525-4123, 
800-594-9102,www. willoughvale.com. 


Elsewhere: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old-fashioned 
New England hospitality at a college town inn 
featuring 100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, 
Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavern with entertain¬ 
ment weekends. Sunday Brunch. Special stay 
plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
overnight or longer. Reservations: 800-828- 
0133, local: 413-458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 



A Yictorian 


Gem on 250 
Acres. Enjoy 
our sugarhouses, 
hiking trails, a f| /te.. f 
heated eąuestrian 

barn, breathtaking |[|^ j 

views, the inground 
pool, and a 


secluded log cabin. 

Thosc who love our State delight in 
conjuring images of the perfect Vermont 
escape. At Mapie Manor, the dream is real. 


Mapie Manor 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERM0NT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 



Make rlans 1 o escape: 

^ored exciting vacałlon packages tkał pro misę 
o wkisk you aicay from the eieryday. 


. \ rull c>ervice 
Luxury 

Country Hotel 
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Newbury s Cracker Barrel Bazaar 



By Annę Galloway 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


N ewbury is a village that time and 
the Interstate highway system 
forgot. It's near a wide, lazy, dam- 
controlled section of the Connecticut 
River that circles around on itself in a 
great oxbow embracing a curve of river- 
bottom farmland. Here and there, 
mountains punctuate the landscape, 
marching through the river valley on 
their way to Groton. 

The village is in the town of Newbury, 
at 60 sąuare miles, the fourth largest 


town in the State. Despite its size and its 
two incorporated villages — Newbury 
and Wells River — fewer than 2,000 peo- 
ple live in the town and Newbury 
village's population is less than 500. 

Interstate 91, on its route from Con¬ 
necticut to Canada, cuts through 
Newbury but bypasses the village, which 
doesn't even get an honorable mention on 
the exit signs for Bradford and Wells River. 

Perhaps that's why the spirit of 19th 
century Newbury survives so well, an in- 
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tact relic of living history. The fire sta- 
tion, the Newbury General Storę, the 
Newbury Town Central Elementary 
School and the old Methodist Church 
are huddled around a large common. 
Perfect white cape and Greek revival 
houses linę two sides of the green, set 
against the backdrop of Mount Pułaski, 
which looms over the village. 

The town was chartered in 1763, at 
about the same time the Allen brothers 
were settling southwestern Vermont. It 
was from Newbury that General Jacob 
Bayley set out in 1777 with a crew 
eąuipped with saws and axes to cut a 
road through the forests of Vermont to 
Canada, the thoroughfare that became 
known as the Bayley-Hazen Road. 

And once a year for the past 50 years, 
Newbury villagers have offered up an- 
other great cooperative venture, an 
elaborate, volunteer-run community 
open house on the common called the 


Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar Inc. Local 
musicians — neighbors who lilce to jam, 
a school-age fife-and-drum corps and 
New Age drumming groups — play on 
the public bandstand. The best fiddlers 
from around the State perform, and the 
locals take people to scenie vistas in 
town, coolc up a storm and host a sąuare 
dance in the town hall. 

Roughly a dozen local citizens organ- 
ize the bazaar, and everyone who is 
anyone in the village tums out to run one 
of the several dozen booths on the com¬ 
mon to work and help raise money for 
local charities. 

The Cracker Barrel Bazaar offers visi- 
tors a simple kind of magie and rare 
insight into a well-lcnit Vermont com¬ 
munity. There are carriage rides around 



the green, a petting zoo, sheep-herding 
demonstrations, puppet shows, a ąuilt 
raffle and a silent auction. Going to the 
bazaar is a gentle, old-timey experience 
that centers on people sharing what they 
have to offer with a minimum of fuss and 
a lot of generosity. 

The proceeds, generated from sales of 
roasted ears of corn, craft booths, ad- 
mission to the fiddlers' contest and the 
silent auction, are donated to local com¬ 
munity organizations and causes like 
the Newbury Historical Society, the Old 
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Village Church restoration fund, the 
Oxbow High School Scholarship Fund, 
the Oxbow Senior Independence Program 
and the Tenney Memoriał Library. 

"Everybody has to help, if you're re- 
tired or not," says Miriam Thomas, who 
owns the old Newbury Inn on the com¬ 
mon. As she passed out programs to 
yisitors at one of the gates into the com¬ 
mon, she added, "Events like this, they 
usually don't last 50 years. Some em- 
pires don't last that long." 

The Cracker Barrel Bazaar opens with 
the Friday night fiddlers' contest. As 
dusić falls, people thread their way by 
cars parked along the green, past con- 
testants practicing in the half-light. 
They clutch folding chairs and blankets 
and make themselves at home on the 
common. They wait for the seesawing 
grind of bow on strings, for jigs, reels, 
ballads, hoe-downs and waltzes — songs 
sweet enough to make you ery and 
jaunty enough to make you dance. Here, 
amateurs, professionals and wannabes 
alike can strut their stuff for an appre- 
ciative crowd. 

Burt Porter, a white-bearded fiddler 
from Glover, took the stage wearing a 



Musie echoes across the Newbury green 
during last year's 50th edition ofthe 
Cracker Barrel Bazaar. Opposite page, 
the vieiv from Mount Pułaski with the 
village green and the bazaar in the 
rightforeground and the Oxbow, the 
Connecticut River and the hills of 
New Hampshire in the background. 
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Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council CAj WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



So. Vermont's largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Spheres of Influence 


Fland-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro. VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
i: vtart@sover.net 



WWW.VERMONTCOUNTRY.COM 


YERMONTCOUNTRY 

BIRD HOUSES 


ARTISAN CHURCHES, BARNS, 
SCHOOLS & MORĘ, WITH ALL THE 
CHARACTER OF VERMONTS 
HISTORIC STRUCTURES 

WORKSHOP STORĘ: 

DANBY VILLAOE, VERMONT 
802. 293. 5991 



/ isit the most 
comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 


www.vermontctYifts.com 


Or send $3 postage and handling to: 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
or cali (802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy of the 
Yemnont Crafts Guide. 




RANDALL HENSON 

bandera fted furniture 

1276 East Road ■ Colchester, Vermont 05446 
(802) 878-6149 ■ henchac@together.net 



The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handerafted in 
beautifi.il hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your tired back will love it. 

Visit our shop 
Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 


Work and pleasure are woven, 
quilted, painted and carved 
into one unique learning vacation at 



FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 

611 Route 103 South, Ludlow VT 05149 

FREE CATALOG CALL 802-228-8770 

www.fletcherfarm.com 



Custom Needlepoint • New Dcsigns by Favorite Artists 


Ttfcircptr 
£xwihuo 
■Jint- 

Needlcwrk. 


Opctt Tucsdays & Thursdays ot by appointmcnt • Cash or chcck 
Colorcopy samples asa i labie 

P.O. Box 148 • Vergcnnes. \ermom 05491 • (802) 877-2974 



mfm ®;i mai sam 

mKZicmmkmzi 
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LANDMARKS 


plaid shirt, jeans and suspenders. He 
opened with a wisecrack: "I couldn't get 
a Ph.D. so I got a fiddledeedee." Then he 
fell to warming up with a moumful tune, 
then sawing away faster and faster on two 
successive songs, old jigs and reels that 
nobody but the other fiddlers seemed to 
recognize. He finished with the lyrical 
"Broom Waltz." 

The Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar 
has featured a fiddlers' contest sińce 
1969. And it is a contest — judges from 
the Northeast Fiddlers Association 
award prizes to the best fiddlers — but 
it's also an excuse to foster the fiddling 
tradition. Older, experienced fiddlers go 
out of their way to cultivate friendships 
with novices. And young and old alilce 
draw crowds. Last year about 500 people 
turned out to hear 27 fiddlers from all 
over New England and Canada. The fid¬ 
dling went on well toward midnight 
before the crowd disappeared and vil- 
lagers were left to pack up their food 
and stumble home. 

First thing Saturday moming local mu- 
sicians and craftspeople were back on 
the green. Betty Emerson and Blanche 
Oliver were selling hot coffee and home- 
made doughnuts from an old green 
army-style tent with yarnished plywood 
counters. They madę change from a muf- 
fin tin and set aside the bills. By day's 
end, they hoped to be a long way toward 
raising enough money to give away three 
$1,000 college scholarships to Oxbow 
High School students. 

As people congregated on the com- 
mon to huy doughnuts and survey the 
wares — mapie syrup, handmade 
neckties, ąuilts, wooden toys, second- 
hand books from the library, clocks, 
beeswax candles, jewelry and the like 
— a six-piece brass band took the 
bandstand and played familiar tunes 
as a couple of sleepy-eyed people sat 
listening nearby. 

One of the musicians, Scott Labun, 
described the town band as a pick-up 
group. "You find out who can hołd an in¬ 
strument and they come," Labun says. 
"That performance just about blew 
everybody's lip and that's the point. 
We're local folks with mixed talent and 
boundless enthusiasm." 

Thcre are rides at the Cracker Barrel, 
but nonę of them are of the midway va- 
riety. There are no Zippers, no 
Scramblers, Tilt-A-Whirls or Ferris 
wheels. From the common you can take 



FOUR 

COLUMNS 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Yermont. ” 

COUNTRY HOME, 1999 


NEWFANE, VERJV\ONT 

(800) 787-6633 


Dinę at ourAAA Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Luxuriate in one of our uniąue suites. Hike, 
bike, fish , golf shop for antiąues and Vermont 
specialty products - or just relax. 


Visit WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 



CLEAR MEADOWS, 

PASTURES, ROADSIDES 

— all those non-lawn areas that 
ord i nary mowers can ’t touch ! 


• The Amazing DR® FIELD AND BRUSH 
MOWER works like a tractor-mounted 
brushcutter...but in a walk-behind version 
thafs far MORĘ MANEUN/ERABLE. 
and a whole lot LESS EXPENSIVE! 

• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles, 
including tough saplings up to 1” thick! 

• Plus it CHOPS/MULCHES most 
everything it cuts; leaves NO TANGLE 
of materiał to trip over or to 
pickup like hand- 
held brushcutters 
and sicklebar mowers. 

• POWERFUL 9 to 15 HP: 
with POWER REVERSE; 

4 SPEEDS, BIG POWERED 
WHEELS roli through ditches, 
wet spots, up slopes with ease! 

PLEASE MAIL COUPON 
or Cali for FREE DETAILS 
ofthe Amazing l)R 
ALL-TERRAIN FIELD 
and BRUSH MOWER! 


The 
perfect 
size for 
clearing 
and 

overgrown 
areas of 
5 to W 
acres 


PATENTED 
MADĘ IN USA 

rmfpTease 


ALL 
LL 
FREE 
1-800 
328-6100 


complete FREE DETAILS ofthe DR FIELD and . 
BRUSH MOWER including prices, specificutions of Manuał and i 
ELECTRIC-STARTING models, and Factory-Direct Savings now in [ 
effect. ! 


Name _ 
Address_ 
City_ 


. State . 


rm- COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS. Dept. 43090X 
ŁJI\ Meigs Road. P.O. Box 25. Yergennes. VT 05491 


Vergennes, 
www. drfieldbrush. com 
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Vermont Seasons Calendar 2003 with Weather Notes 
Vermont Life’s largest format wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splendor. Each month features a 
beautiful photo, fascinating Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write your 
own notes. 13 x 1072, opening to 13x21. 

CWE3052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95ea.) 


2003 Calendars 


2003 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10 l /£, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC3010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2003 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB3011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2003 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC3035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC3045 


The Vermont Dial Thermometer will keep you informed wherever you live. 
Easy-to-read dial behind glass in a solid brass housing that is naturally 
resistant to corrosion by the elements (attains a rich patina over time). 
Designed and manufactured by the folks at Conant Custom Brass, Inc., of 
Burlington, Vermont, who guarantee their products for life. 

4‘/4diameter dial. 

ZD1A050 $39.95 

To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0226 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


The Beauty ofVermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs that 
have graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally 
from the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the colors of autumn and 
the crystalline beauty of winter. With morę than 100 color photographs, and an 
introduction and commentary by Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 

1074 x 1074, hardcover, 96 pages. 

BEAU077 $26.95 


The Beauty of Yermont 


Brass Dial Thermometer 


See Yermont Life'‘s Online Catalog at www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 

Warren Kimble Design! 


Vermont Mapie Cookbook 

Edited and designed by Larry Myott 
Published by The Vermont Mapie Festival y Inc. 

This practical kitchen cookbook features 200 easy-to- 
prepare recipes from those who know mapie! Includes 
guidelines for substituting mapie in your favorite 
recipes. 96 pp., 9 x 7, wire-bound, softcover. 

BMPL231 $14.95 


Travel Vermont 

by Andrew Nemethy 

Vermont Lifes comprehensive guide to “the best of the 
Green Mountain State” leads you to natural and historie 
attractions, kid-friendly activities, places to hike, bike, fish 
and swim. Sixteen tours, color photos, regional maps and 
easy travel routes. 

8M x 11, 136 pp., softcover. 

BTRY031 $44^5 Sale! $9.95 


Z3 

...3 


The Brown Family Farm packs pure 
Vermont Mapie Syrup in contain- 
ers featuring the popular work of 
Vermont artist Warren 
Kimble. Give your 
family and 
friends the 
world’s finest 
Grade A medium 
amber mapie syrup and start a collection of 
these unique and re-usable containers. 

FSP2477 1 pint jug $11.95 
(Two or morę: $11.50 ea.) 

FSP3478 1 quart jug $20.95 
(Two or morę: $19.95 ea.) 

FSP4479 Z galion jug $39.95 
(Two or morę: $38.95 ea.) 


Sorry, we do not 
ship syrup 
outside the 
Continental U.S. 


SAVE UP TO 60% 

on selected i tenis. 

Visit the SALE page at 

www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 



Vermont Atlas & Gazetteer 

Tenth Edition 

Detailed maps of Vermont, with morę secondary 
and back roads, 50 city and town maps, 
topographic contours, scenie drives, plus 
hundreds of attractions including museums, 
natural wonders, public lands and morę. 

88 pp., 11x15#, paperback. 

BDLM534 $19.95 


© Order Toll Free: 800-455-3399, Ext 0226 

or use the order form on the back of this page. 













Order Form (Please print clearly) CALL TOLL FREE: 800-455-3399 ext. 0226 , Mon. - Fit, 8:00 - 4:30 e.t. 

\4rmontLifc, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 Fax: 802-828-3366, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


My Address: Please complete for all orders 


Name_ 

Address 


City 


State/Zip 


Daytime phone number 


E-mail 

HD3DESb 


Item No. 

Qty. 

Item Name or Description 

Price Ea. 

Total 
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LANDMARKS 


a carriage ride around the village (a pon- 
derous ride behind two dignified 
Percherons), a scenie pontoon boat ride 
up the Connecticut River, or a rollicking 
hayride behind a 1951 John Deere trac- 
tor up a steep logging road to Mount 
Pułaski. (Be surę to hang onto the sides 
of the wagon!) The rough ride is worth it 
though. From the summit there is a stun- 
ning view of the Oxbow and nearby New 
Hampshire mountains. 

The bazaar ends with a barbeeued 
sparerib supper and a sąuare dance in the 
town hall. 

• 

Marion Salter started it all in 1951. 
When she moved to Newbury from New 
York she joined the Women's Fellowship 
of the First Congregational Church and 
soon realized that it had fundraising 
problems. Their chicken pie suppers 
drew plenty of locals but did little to 
bring in money from outside the vil- 
lage. Salter and her friend, illustrator 
Bim Stamm, dreamed up an event that 
would involve all the local organiza- 
tions and bring out-of-towners to the 
common. Stamm dubbed it the 
Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar because 
he thought the event ought to feel lilce 
gathering around an old cracker barrel at 
a generał storę. 

"If we wanted to have a balce sale to 
raise money for a local organization, it 
was just people in town who came/' says 
Sandra Titus, a Newbury native and long- 
time Cracker Barrel supporter. "It seemed 
like a good idea to entice people from the 
outside world, so to speak. So we had 


HOW TO GO 

This year's Newbury Cracker Barrel 
Bazaar will be held Friday and Saturday, 
July 19-20. 

Things start Friday at 4:30 with the 
chicken pie supper at the Congre¬ 
gational Church vestry. The fiddlers' 
contest starts at 8 p.m. at the bandstand 
and goes until judging is completed. 

Saturday events start with the waffle 
breakfast at the bandstand at 8 a.m. The 
bazaar is on the green from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., complete with crafts, Connecticut 
River cruises, hayrides, a petting zoo, 
sheep dog trials, musie and morę. The 
day ends with the barbecue at 5 p.m. 
and the country dance at 8 p.m. 

For information, cali (802) 866-5580. 


luncheons in the vestry and fuli dinners 
in the evening, and it sort of evolved to 
what it is now." 

Titus and her sister, Signa Carbee, have 
helped to carry on the Cracker Barrel tra- 
dition. They grew up in Newbury and 
have been involved in the bazaar in one 
way or another sińce its inception. 

Frank Bryan, author and political sci¬ 
ence professor at the University of Ver- 
mont, grew up in Newbury too and 
remembers how self-contained the vil- 
lage was back then. For a few days 
every summer the Newbury Cracker 
Barrel Bazaar completely transformed 
the place. 

"It was the biggest thing ever to happen 
to us," Bryan says. "Suddenly the village 
was fuli of people. It was a camival at- 
mosphere for someone 10 years old." 

The bazaar was originally a three-day 
event that featured art exhibits in old 
abandoned buildings (with worlcs by the 
likes of Norman Rockwell and Maxfield 
Parrish), antiąue shows, public tours of 
village homes and back-to-back home- 
cooked meals. The Newbury Cracker 
Barrel Bazaar has changed over time to 
accommodate its audience — and its 
supporters. Many villagers worlc out of 
town now, so these days it's a day-and- 
a-half happening, and there's an 
emphasis on musie and tours of the vil- 
lage and its environs. 

But although the bazaar has been mod- 
ified over time, some things haven't 
changed — the chicken pie supper put on 
by the Congregational Church is a don't- 
miss affair and there are still plenty of 
homemade treats to be had. And, most 
important, the goals have stayed the 
same. As Signa Carbee puts it: 
"Community — helping and sharing — 
remain values still held in Vermont and 
these values are mirrored in the bazaar." 

They're values Carbee lives by. She is 
chair of the fiddlers' contest, the bazaar, 
a member of the select board and she's 
served as town moderator. With charac- 
teristic modesty she gives all the credit 
to the other people who help keep the 
bazaar going. "I've been chair of the gen¬ 
erał committee for a while," she says. 
"It's probably the easiest job." 


Annę Galloway wrote about Middlebury’s 
Beau Ties Limited in our Spring 2001 issue. 
She lives in East Hardwick. Photographer 
fon Gilbert Fox lives in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 
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Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

i Send for our catalog and discover 
' how you can enjoy the beauty and 
ąuality of our Colonial lighting in 
your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street. 

¥ Worcester. MA 01603. 508-755-3434 
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LAND TO FARM 

(Continued from page 63) 



The Historie Furniture Loft 

email: rffd@pshift.com 


♦ 

Tomorrow’s antii 
today. 

♦ 


Early American, Mission, 
Arts & Crafts, and 

CONTEMPORARY StYLES 
of Furniture 

located at 

Boyden Valley W inery 
Routes 15 & 104 
Cambridge, Vermont 05444 

summer hours: 

Tues - Sun, 10 to 5 

802.644.2828 

or 

802.644.2258 


SteuicuttS 

has it all when you 
want to get away from it all! 

Gas, Coffee, Telephone, Bathroom, 

Ice Cream, Groceries, Banking Terminals, 
Soda, Beer, Film, Sandwiches, 

Food to go, Toys, Pienie supplies, 
Suntan lotion, Sunglasses, Ice, 
Worms, Milk, Butter, Eggs, Bread, 
Maps, Directions... 


We Are Closer To You Especially In Vermont 

Arlington - Bennington - Pownal - Fair Haven - Manchester 
Poultney - Rutland - West Rutland 


that land/' Satz said. "YoiTre preserving 
the potential for use later, but if the B- 
nancial culture that exists around that 
land prohibits a person from actuaily eam- 
ing a living off that land, you create a 
museum, which is fine, but I don't think 
people deserve money for a museum.... 
Far morę powerful than any land trust 
movement is the generał culture that 
wants to have their cake and eat it too — 
that wants to buy the cheapest food down 
at the supermarket and still preserve the 
farm up the road so it looks nice." 

VLT President Darby Bradley agreed 
with Satz, but added that protecting 
blocks of agricultural land helps keep 
the farming culture of Vermont alive 
and functioning. By conserving multi- 
ple farms in areas like Fairfield and 
Shoreham, Bradley said, VLT has helped 
preserve the complex interplay of eco- 
nomic and cultural factors that make a 
farm community healthy. 

'"Nonę of us believe that land conser- 
vation alone is going to preserve 
agriculture in Vermont," Bradley said. 
"In addition to keeping farmland open, 
farmers have to get a reasonable price for 
their product, there have to be young 
farmers willing and able to take over 
farms and there have to be enough farms 
operating in any given area to keep the 
farming infrastructure and culture alive." 

Joe and Mary Warren, 
Shoreham 

Joe and Mary Warren got started in 
dairy farming in 1991 with six cows, a 
rented barn in Shoreham and bushels of 
grit and determination. They worked 
full-time at other jobs, lived with Mary's 
parents and put every penny they saved 
into buying the best heifers they could 
find. It was a long, hard struggle to get 
into business. 

By the spring of 1995, their herd had 
grown to 35 cows. They borrowed money 
to buy 40 morę heifers and moved to a 
larger rented barn in a neighboring town. 
"When we moved to the new farm," 
Mary said, "we were milking 84 cows 
and had $65,000 in debt. By the spring of 
'99, we had the cows paid off, and we 
bought the landlord's linę of farm equip- 
ment. Things were going super,- they 
couldnT have been going any better." 

But disaster was lurking. 

Late on the evening of September 6, 
1999, Mary was talking on the phone 
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when she noticed an eerie glow out the 
window. The barn was on fire. She and 
Joe rushed out to try to get the cows out 
of the barn. They managed to save only 
14 from their painstalcingly built herd 
and barely escaped the burning barn with 
their own lives. 

They started over again, at another 
rented barn, buying cows and building 
their herd anew. But they were sharing 
the barn with another farmer and his 
herd — a situation that ąuickly proved 
unmanageable. They needed to find a 
place of their own. They lcnew a young 
farmer who was raising heifers on his 
family's place in Shoreham but who 
wanted to sell out. The price of the farm 
was $275,000, well beyond what the 
bank would mortgage for the Warrens. So 
they approached the Vermont Land Trust 
to see if that organization would buy the 
development rights to the farm. 

They worked with Allen Karnatz, the 
VLT's codirector for the Champlain 
Valley. "Allen got excited about it. He 
said, 'WeTl try to do something about 
it/ " Mary said. "Allen was great. He 
just pushed, pushed, pushed. The deal 
took four months from beginning to end. 
That was a record for them. They went 
out of their way to accommodate Joe 
and me to get us here. The land trust 
came through with $175,000 so that left 
us with $100,000." 

They immediately invested $165,000 
in farm improvements. "I wrote a letter 
to the legislature on behalf of the land 
trust," Mary said, "because they were 
coming up for appropriations. I hope it 
got our point across that it gave this farm 
a new lease on life. It was pręt ty much at 
the end of its ropę." 

Joe and Mary have 103 cows and 
they're improving the genetics of their 
herd and working on the fertility of their 
fields. It's an all-consuming task. "It's 
hard for us to go anywhere, even for a 
night," Mary said, "and be completely at 
ease because we're really protective of the 
cows. We just don't like a lot of people 
working around them. Farmers are their 
own breed and they always have been be¬ 
cause it takes a lot to do this job." ? 


Chris Granstrom, who lives in New Haven, 
wrote about boatbuilding at the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum in our Spring 
2002 issue. Mario Morgado lives in Granville 
and photographed author Howard Frank 
Mosher for the Spring 2001 issue. 




Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 
beautifui place to grow. t=l 

Vermont’s Only Life Care Retireinent Community 
For Information about our 1- and 2-bedroom www.wakerobin.com 

apartments and cottages , cali 1-802-264-5100. 200 Wake Robin Dr., Shelburne, VT 05482 


WorkSaver...BackSave^! 

You too can hauI BIG or heavy loads with 
INCREDIBLE ĘASE with the 


DR® POWERWAGON1 

Here’s great news for all homeowners who 
are tired of straining their arms and backs when 
trying to carry heavy loads with wheelbarrows 
and garden carts. 

The DR POWERWAGON is POWER- 
DRIVEN so you simply guide it! DIEFEREN 
TIAL DRIVE and rear caster wheel for easy 
turning. MUFTIPLE SPEEDS for powering 
up hi lis! DISC BRAKES control your speed 
going down. DUMP BED eliminates hand 
unloading. POWER REVERSE makes 
maneuvering easy! 

Haul firewood, fili, building supplies, feed for 
horses, cement, shrubs, compost...perfect for 
country property owners! 

So, WHY STRUGGLE 

with wheelbarrows 
or garden carts? 

MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY for FREE 
DETAELS on the 

DR" POWER¬ 
WAGON ! 

www. drpowerwagon.com 


The 

EASY 

WAY! 


CALL T0LL FREE 
1:800-328:6100 

["YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the. 
■ Revolutionary DR POWERWAGON includins prices and i 
specifications of Manuał and Electric-Starting Models, and] 
Factory-Direct Savings now in effect. ! 
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Books & Musie 

O F V E R M O N T IMTEREST 

An Islaiid Tale 

By Ann Marie Giroux 



Burning Marguerite by Elizabeth In- 
ness-Brown, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
256 pages, hardcover, $23. 

Burning Marguerite is the story of love's 
unfathomable depths and a woman's will- 
ingness to go there. In her mid-50s, Mar¬ 
guerite Deo opens her heart to a smali boy 
when her experiences would have 
clamped shut the hearts of many. "The 
boy who ate flowers. I loved him. Loved 
him as his mother would have, as his fa- 
ther should have ; loved him in their stead. 
And in return he gave me my life." 

Elizabeth Inness-Brown, who lives on 
South Hero island in northern Lakę 
Champlain, sets her new novel in a north¬ 
ern lakę on fictional Grain Island. Island 
culture and landscape are central to this 
story. Along with Marguerite and James 
Jack, the boy she raises, the island itself 
is a predominant character. After tourists 
and summer people leave, winters are 
long and economically lean, slowed by 
the frozen lakę. Morę insidious than the 
island's winter wind, isolation allows the 


natives to lceep the past alive. 
"Grain Island was a place where 
many had stopped but few stayed. 
It never grew enough to forget any- 
thing." It is an unlikely place for 
Marguerite to return to in 1955. 
But she says, " Although I knew that 
love of a place was not substitute for 
the love of human beings ... the is¬ 
land could not be taken away, would 
never abandon me." 

Burning Marguerite is a three-part 
story. Forgoing straight time, Inness- 
Brown recounts Marguerite^ story so 
that her time on the island as an adult 
unearths buried emotion and unfinished 
business begun in childhood. The earliest 
story is meted out slowly, imparting ever- 
inereasing horror. The third and shortest 
story is set in the present; it is winter, and 
Marguerite is in her 90s. Inness-Brown 
links the three periods of Marguerite's life 
together with fire, smoke and ice imagery. 
This image motif is overdone, but the sub- 
tle flower imagery works well. 

At her death, Marguerite is honored in 
the way she lived, in a manner islanders 
may not understand or accept. Fittingly, 
her beloved James Jack gives Marguerite 
what every person deserves: love in life, 
dignity in death. 


The Buffalo Soldier by Chris Bohjahan, 
Shaye Areheart Books, New York, 432 
pages, hardcover, $25. 

Chris Bohjalian's latest novel is about 
family. Iris also about loss and grief. Iris 
about needing to know where you came 
from so you can find a place to belong. Fi- 
nally, iris about love's power to save people. 

The novel begins with a river flooding 
a smali town. No doubt this scene is rem- 
iniscent of the one Bohjalian and his Lin¬ 
coln neighbors experienced in 1998 when 
the New Haven River crested its banks, 
destroying bridges, buildings and roads 
[VL, Spring 2001]. Luckily, except for a 
cow, there was no loss of life in Lincohris 
middle-of-the-night flooding. But in fic¬ 
tional Cornish, Yermont, Terry and Laura 


Sheldon lose their 9-year-old twin daugh- 
ters when the Gale River crests at midday, 
sweeping them from a bridge. 

Often marriages do not survive the 
death of a child, especially when each par- 
ent grieves differently. This seems to be the 
course the Sheldons are on when they 
take in a foster child. African-American 
and 10 years old, Alfred will never be a sub¬ 
stitute for the Sheldon twins. Further- 
more, a veteran of foster care, his survival 
behaviors challenge the Sheldons. 

It is the Sheldon's neighbors, the grand- 
parent-like Heberts, who form an early 
bond with Alfred when they give him a 
book about "buffalo soldiers,"as black sol- 
diers in the west were nicknamed by the 
Comanches. Paul Hebert, a retired history 
professor, tells Alfred: "I'm interested in the 
buffalo soldiers because they were suc- 
cessful black men in a white army that 
would have been very happy to see them 
fali fiat on their faces." Through this friend- 
ship, Alfred finds a link to his ancestry 
and ultimately, to a sense of self-worth. 

From the mid-1860s through the 1880s, 
African-American soldiers 
overcame tremendous so- 
cial and environmental ob- 
stacles, along with inferior 
supplies and eąuipment, to 
serve their country on the 
western frontier. 

Bohjalian mirrors the story of the Shel¬ 
dons with passages from Alfred's book. 
Through Sergeant George Rowe of the 
lOth Regiment, Alfred learns how disen- 
franchisement can be overcome. At the 
end of his service, Rowe marries a Co- 
manche woman with two young children 
and returns to Philadelphia. As the novel 
and Alfred's book simultaneously end, 
Veronica Rowe (formerly Popping Trees) 
says: "When we walked down the Street 
with our children we might have looked 
strange to the white people ... But we 
were a family and it worked." At the end 
of the novel, there is evidence that the 
Sheldon family can work again. 

— A.M.G. 
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A Long Way Home by Nancy Pńce 
Graff, Clarion Books, New York, 200 
pages, hardcover, $15. 

Written for young adults, A Long Way 
Home is the story of the new kid in town 
and the bumpy learning curve he hits 
when the town is smali, its attributes not 
immediately evident and the newcomer 
has madę up his mind not to give the 
place a chance. 

A 13-year-old's interest in his ancestor's 
role in the Civil War and his conflict with 
his mother's friend, Sam, who refused to 
fight in the Vietnam War, combine to tell 
the story of Riley, who moves with his 
mother to her fictional hometown of 
Sharon, Vermont, in the fali of 1980. Im- 
mediately, Riley makes up his mind that 
Sharon is pathetic: " Two weeks ago I had 
friends. I had shopping centers. New York 
City was only forty-five minutes a way.' " 
He is disgusted that he is forced to move to 
a town with a girl's name. 

Graff, a former editor of 
Vermont Life, gives the 
novel an authentic sense of 
Vermont through the eyes 
of a skeptical adolescent 
who doesn't even own a de- 
cent snów parka. During his 
first year in Sharon, Riley learns that Yer- 
mont winters don't necessarily follow 
the calendar: " 'By the time December 
twenty-first arrives, you'11 feel lilce it's 
been winter forever.' " 

Through a series of smali events, Riley 
experiences some important bench- 
marks of adolescence when he is forced 
to examine his preconceived notions and 
learn humility. Eventually, the kid who 
thought he knew what he believed 
begins to open to the townspeople who 
reach out: "Riley hesitated, torn between 
continuing defiance against belonging to 
anything in Sharon and the warmth of 
their company." 

Then on a pivotal trip to Gettysburg 
with Sam, Riley discovers something 
ahout his Civil War ancestor that changes 
the way he sees the world — something 
he didn't think could ever happen while 
living in a smali town. 

— A.M.G. 

The Passion of Ahby Hemenway: 
Memory , Spirit and the Making of His- 
tory by Deborah Pickman Clifford, Ver- 
mont Historical Society, Montpelier, 
360 pages, paperbound, $24. 95. 

The commonplace view of 19th century 
Vermont is of a bucolic, isolated rural 
paradise peopled primarily by farmers, a 
place, in the words of poet Robert Frost, 
"madę simple by the loss of detail." 



But as Frost knew, and H^j 
as history repeatedly shows 
us, the Vermont of 150 * 
years ago was far from sim¬ 
ple, and many of the sup- 
positions we commonly 
make about it are mis- 





talcen. Deborah P. Clifford's biography of 
Ahby Hemenway re-creates the com- 
plex social fabric of the time through 
the life of one outstanding, unusual 
woman and thereby offers us a morę 
complete view of the period. 

Ahby Hemenway's life could be read as 
a tragedy: The grand idea that became her 
obsession and ultimately her life's mission 
— compiling and pubhshing the history of 
every town in Vermont — was thwarted 
and hampered repeatedly because she was 
a woman. Even after her death, fate 
seemed to have it in for Hemenway: Her 
last manuscripts and personal papers were 
consumed in a disastrous fire. But Clifford 
rightly presents her subjecPs life not as 
tragedy, but as a triumph, emphasizing 
Hemenway's personal struggle and her 
great accomplishment — her organiza- 
tion, compilation and editing of a massive 
five-volume compendium of Vermont 
local history encompassing every town 
in the State. 

The problem, as Clifford points out, is 
that Hemenway chose a life for herself 
that did not and could not exist in 19th 
century America — that of an independ¬ 
ent female professional. Emboldened by 
the early success of her anthology of Ver- 
mont-written poetry, she became deter- 
mined to publish a gazetteer of Vermont's 
local history, even though she had been 
warned by a group of Middlebury histo- 
rians that the project was "not suitable 
work for a woman." 

Publishing is a difficult career choice in 
any circumstance, but one madę even 
morę dubious in the mid-1800s by the 
fact that Hemenway, as a woman, was ex- 
pected to either marry or become a 
teacher, preferably the former. She ap- 
parently decided early on that she would 
remain unmarried in order to pursue her 
dream, and then further marginalized her¬ 
self from the dominant social class of the 
time — white Protestants — by convert- 
ing to Catholicism, a stigma that Hemen¬ 
way chose wholeheartedly to fulfill her 
deepest spiritual longings. 

Clifford's book is an exemplary piece of 
historical research and writing. She pre¬ 
sents a carefully detailed, fact-filled pic- 
ture of 19th century Vermont that is quite 
distinct from the usual sentimental stereo- 
types, and presents the Vermont of that 
period as a busy, many faceted place, very 


unlike the Vermont of today in many 
ways, yet recognizable in its complexity 
and happy turmoil. 

Abby Hemenway's grand achieve- 
ment was the vast compilation of local 
history she accomplished through a 
statewide network of correspondents 
and columnists. Her history went be- 
yond the usual (though it contained 
much of it) in capturing the lives and 
pursuits of ordinary people. In that re- 
spect, her Gazetteer embodies a quite 
modern historical emphasis. Even 
though the last volume, which would 
have encompassed Windsor County, 
was not published and ultimately lost 
to fire, Hemenway's compilation of lo¬ 
cal Vermont history has become in- 
valuable materiał for the Vermont 
historians who have followed her. Her 
efforts also united Vermonters through 
their shared recollections of the past, 
nurturing the myth of Vermont as a 
"special place," set apart by its heroic 
past — a view of Vermont that many 
publications, Vermont Life included, 
have sińce helped perpetuate. Ironi- 
cally perhaps, Hemenway helped cre- 
ate the myth even as she transcended it 
in her personal life. 

—Tom Slayton 



Works for Flute and Piano by Louis 
Moyse ; Kar en Kevra, flute; Paul Orgel, 
piano; CRI, New York City, $ 15.99. 

This delightful CD offers further ev- 
idence (if any were needed) of the enor- 
mous effect on Vermont's cultural 
history of the influx of 
talented European classi- 
cal musicians to the 
Green Mountains in the 
years following World 
War II. The just-issued CD features 
two highly talented Vermont musi¬ 
cians brilliantly playing three major 
works of Louis Moyse. Moyse, lcnown 
in the world of classical musie as a 
master of the flute and piano, is re- 
garded by many as one of the leading 
flute teachers in the world. He re- 
cently moved to Montpelier, and this 
recording features Kevra, his student, 
on the flute. 

It was Louis Moyse along with Blanche 
Honegger-Moyse, Adolphe Bush, Rudolph 
Serkin and others who in 1951 estab- 
lished the Marlboro Musie Festival in the 
green hills of southeastern Vermont. The 
Marlboro Festival is now the leading fes- 
tival of chamber musie in the United 
States, and the generation of musicians 
who founded it continues to enrich the 
lives of Yermonters. — T.K.S. zOo 
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Raise 

Alpacas 

on your land! 


Tliey are 

rewarciing & profitable 



Vermont Alpaca 
Company 


South Strafford, Vermont 
(802)765-9639 

www.vermontalpacaco.com 


ANSON TEBBETTS 

(Continued from page 39) 

dreary day in November 1999 when 
the butcher came to the farm to get the 
Tebbettses' three big pigs. 

The first two did not resist being 
herded onto the livestock trailer, but 
Clearwater madę a run for it. Tebbetts 
and the butcher spent the next two hours 
chasing after the terrified sow, who 
sąuealed riotously for her freedom. Vicky 
watched from the upstairs bedroom, cry- 
ing inconsolably. 

"I threw up my arms and said, 'Ali 
right, we'll lceep her/" Tebbetts says. 
"That pig was not meant to go/' he as- 
serts, "and I was meant to marry Vicky." 

Clearwater ran loose at the wedding, 
which was held on the farm, and defi- 
antly trotted out in all her mud-caked 
glory onto the cow pasture beside the 
white Camelot tent while the main 
course was being served. She now lives 
in a pen beside the barn under the sign 
BEWARE OF ATTACK PIG. 

In addition to being a dairyman and a 
newsman, Tebbetts is a birdman. He 
and cohost Bryan Pfeiffer — who runs a 
private birding tours business out of 
his Plainfield home — this spring cele- 
brated a decade of their popular 10- 
minute radio program "For the Birds." 

"Pm sort of the straight man," says 
Tebbetts, the amateur 
birder of the duo, who jokes 
that it's his job to flush the 
answers out of Pfeiffer. 

The program is broadcast 
on WDEV at 6:20 a.m. and 
7:30 a.m. on Saturdays and 
Sundays. One of its high- 
lights is the song of the 
mystery bird, and the first 
listener who correctly iden- 
tifies it receives 10 pounds of birdseed. 

In 1997, Tebbetts flew solo to host 
WCAX's "Bird of the Week," a kind of 
one-minute bird's life story that airs at 
6:55 a.m. on Mondays. 

"I could do the biggest corruption 
story in State government history, and 
people would never remark about that 
... but they would remember the 'Bird 
of the Week,'" moans Tebbetts. 

It isn't so much a complaint as a wry 
acknowledgment of something re- 
porters often forget: The lyrical story, 
the birdsong, can resonate louder than 
the endless tragedies we cover. 

• 

Up until his father's death, Anson 
would be in the barn at 5 a.m. to do the 


morning milking before heading off to 
his job at WCAX. On weekends, he 
typically milked both mornings and 
one afternoon,- Arnold Tebbetts was 
there for all the afternoon milkings. 

"I can still hear my dad saying, 'It's 
time to get up! It's 5 o'clock! It's time 
to get up! It's time to get the cowsP " 
says Tebbetts, shaking his head as if to 
deny the fact that his father is really 
gone. "I can still hear him." 

But the family could not carry on. 

fust three months after Arnold Teb- 
betts' death was front-page news in the 
local newspaper, his widów and sons 
madę a heart-wrenching decision: They 
put the cows up for sale. The herd was 
gone before Christmas. 

"Somebody just needs to be here 24 
hours a day," Tebbetts says of the farm, 
which had produced 420,000 pounds of 
milk a year sold under the Organie Cow 
label. "We all love and enjoy the farm, 
but everyone has an outside interest, 
and nobody was ready to give up that 
outside interest to do it. It just became ap- 
parent that it was too much to handle." 

Although they wanted out of the 
rigors of the dairy business, the Teb¬ 
betts family hopes to eventually breed 
cows and sell the young stock to other 
farmers when they are of 
milking age. 

"Leading the cows into 
the back of the trailers was 
probably one of the most dif- 
ficult things Pve ever done," 
Tebbetts says. "Part of your 
identity is gone." 

He has always consid- 
ered himself a farmer first; 
a reporter second. He still 
does. "I guess I've been doing it longer, 
and I grew up that way," he says, 
though he never drew a farm paycheck. 
"Maybe it's a morę noble profession." 

• 

Back in the barn — before the herd 
went — Tebbetts drags a hoe behind 
the cows lined up face-to-face in the 
tie-stalls as he scrapes manure into the 
gutters. He stops a moment to let a 
day-old calf suckle his two fingers as 
though they were the nipple on a baby's 
bottle. She stands, splay-legged, beside 
her mother in a bed of hay, astonishing 
in her newness. 

"Most of my story ideas are hatched 
here," Tebbetts says. "This is my quiet 
time. I can plan my whole day. Plan 


"Leading the cows 
into the back 
of the trailers was 
probably one of the 
most difficult things 
l've ever done." 
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what stories Tm going to do. Plan my 
ąuestions." 

His mother doesn 7 t like it when her 
son is confrontational. 

"It 7 s kind of funny. Dad used to like it, 
I think, a little bit morę to have fun with 
them," Tebbetts says of the politicians he 
covers. ''But, mom ... I could come home 
and she'd be like, 'Now, you be niceF she 
would say, r You be nice! 777 

Though it goes against his naturę, 
Tebbetts says, perhaps 90 percent of 
the stories he does are controversial or 
confrontational. Even so, he refuses to 
engage in ambush journalism. 

"Sometimes I give people the benefit 
of the doubt too much," he says. 
"Sometimes I think I should be 
tougher.... in the back of my mind [I'm 
thinking] ... maybe someone had a sick 
cow that day. Maybe the water bowl 
ran over and flooded the barn. Maybe 
the gutter cleaner broke. Maybe this 
politician, or this bureaucrat, or some¬ 
one else had something else going on 
in their life that's a little tougher." 

Farming and journalism are both 
stressful. Tebbetts knows about hard 
deadlines and was grateful that bovines 
were morę forgiving than editors. "You 
can be 15-20 minutes late milking a 
cow," he says. "You can 7 t be one second 
late with a story." 

What would it take to get him to worlc 
somewhere else, in a bigger television 
market like New York or Los Angeles? 

"Forty organie Jerseys next to the stu¬ 
dio of CNN," Tebbetts deadpans. 

He has volunteered to be a substitute 
millcer at his neighbors 7 farms now 
that the herd is sold. "I 7 11 probably do it 
just for the raw milk, so Vicky can 
make yogurt," Tebbetts says, but it's 
obvious he cannot imagine not getting 
his hands dirty at least once in a while. 

"You haven 7 t lived until you 7 ve been 
pooped on and peed on," he jokes, 
oblivious to the acrid, choking smell of 
urine that pervades the barn. 

"I would say being pooped on by a 
source is worse than getting pooped 
on by a cow," Tebbetts declares. "Both 
are rare. But when they do happen, 
it 7 s startling." 


Stacey Chase is a newspaper reporter and 
regular contributor to Vermont Life. She 
writes about the Shelburne Museum on 
page 30 in this issue. Photographer Alden 
Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 
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R1VE 

Yourself Wild. 


Vermont's conservation piąte lets everyone know you support Vermont's wildlife. 
Proceeds go toward the Nongame and Natural Heritage Program as well as lakę and 
river protection efforts. Together, these programs provide: 

• improved nesting sites for endangered loons 

and peregrine falcons O 

• enhanced water quality and fish habitat JT VERM0NT i H 

' P r ?‘f C “° n of shorelines and FISH & W1LDL|FE DEPARTMENT 

wildlife viewing areas i -8 oo-vermont I www.vtfishandwildlife.com 



7 (H&lt' aur maa/elf 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caffyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL10 • Clinton, ME 04927 


Designed and manufactured in Maine. 


207-426-7450 



Richard Henry Behr Architect P.C. 

Residential Commercial Educational 


7 Kilbum Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
802.864.2888 


Custom Architecture with Classic New England Style 

www.rhbpc.com 


2 Weaver Street 
Scarsdale, NY 10583 
914.722.9020 



YERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1 -800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th & 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 
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Green Mountain Homes 



The Home Farm - Brandon, Yermont 


B eautifully sited on 29 acres of prime rerrain in a lovely neigh- 
borhood of country estates one finds a c.1860 Vermont 
homestead treasure which has been completely renovated with 
superior materials and the very best finish work to be found. With 
4,800 square feet, this lovely property features: four or five bedrooms, 
three-and-one-half baths, a kitchen fit for a chef, huge family 
room, billiard room, porch, sitting room with wet bar, pantry, mud- 
room and an attached 3-car garage of generous proportions. 
Outdoors the sweeping Green Mountain views, giant shade trees 
and garden spaces are pleasing to behold. Located just one half hour 
distant between Middlebury and Rutland, access to fine restaurants, 
shopping and every manner of recreation is assured. $795,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 


■ m W II 


Champlain Valley Properties 

midvthomes.com • gridleyb@sover.net 



On the Green - In the Village of New Havcn, 
this lovely center hall colonial boasts beautifi.il 
Green Mountain views and has the best of both 
old and new! Completely new and updated 
systems with hardwood and wide pine floors! 3 
bedrooms, 1 '/. baths, and greatroom! 
$275,000. 


Cali Bonnie at (800) 545-8380. 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST ćr BEAM 


Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 054^7 


ConLey Country 


From the Connecticut Riyer 


to THE 

Canadian Border 



Lakę Memphremagog 

Secluded lakefront tri-level 
contemporary on 455 feet 
of perfect frontage with 
about 6 acres. 4,000 sauare 
feet with 5 bedrooms, nuge 
fireplaced livine room, siatę 
floors, redwood ceilings, granite master batn, and a new 
cherry gourmet kitchen. $900,000. 


Greensboro 

Magnificent twin chimney 
reproduction colonial in 
Greensboro. Perfectly sited 
on 100 acres with long 
rangę southerly mountain 
views. Includes swimming 
pond with gazebo and 

large porches. 3,500 square feet including 4 baths, fire- 
placecł living room, formal front hall, den. Superior 
workmanship and materials including granite counter- 
tops, birch wainscoting, crown moldings, cherry bar 
and morę. Minutes to Stowe, Jay and Bunke. $650,000. 



179 Main St. • Derby, Vermont 05829 
802-766-2401 *800-243-2401 • fax:802-766-4731 
E-mail: mickccre@together.net 
www.realestatevermont.com 


The Woodstock 
Corporation VI/ 

Yermont Cape with 4 bedrooms, 

2 baths, living room, formal & infor- 
mal dining rooms, kitchen, family 
room w/FP, hardwood floors, attached 
25' x 60' workshop & garage with 
sto ragę above. Two large sheds, gaze¬ 
bo, 7.9 manicured acres with arch 
bridge spanning the lively brook 
which runs through the property. 2 
mi. north of Woodstock Yillage, walk to the Pomfret School or skiing 
at Suicide 6 in South Pomfret, $635,000. 

Woodstock Yillage Custom Home with 5 bedrooms, V/: baths, 
attached garage, heated swimming pool, patio, covered porch, central 
vacuum & alarm systems, lovely views over the village, immaculate 
& ready for immediate occupancy, 8395,000. 

Most attraetive Silver Lakę Cottage in Barnard with 1.4 acres of yard 
8: perennial gardens. Three bedrooms, I!** baths, large living room 
w/hearth & stove, family room, dining room, plant (or play) room, 
(skylights), detached heated workshop, boat dock, central heat for year- 
round living, all in excellent condition. 8295,000 

Land Traet Sampling: 

215+/- acres on Brown School Rd. in Reading, 8250,000: 
37+ acres on dead-end road across from Barnard Inn, 895.000: 
17+ acres off Rt. 106, 3 mi. south of Woodstock Country Club, 

890,000: Woodstock Yillage lot with views, 8100.000 

Kesidential and Land Speeialists - Cali for current listings. 

Sercing the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 

.Marilyn L. Spauldiiig. Principal Broker 
Peter .1. Mamci. Associatc 

IN Elm Street • PO Box 657 • Woodstock, Yermont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 • hw. woodstockeorp-rc.com 
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Mapie Corner 

CHERINGTON HOMESTEAD 

A classic 1840’s brick cape on 90± acres with 
views to the Wbite Mountains of NH. Features a 
large barn, 25 acres of open fields, well main- 
tained woodland and a separate studio on a 
dead-end road. Extremely well cared for and in 
an ideał setting. Part of over 570 acres of protect- 
ed land of the original farm. Additional land and 
cottage available. $575,000 

Cali Wadę B.C. Weathers,Jr. 802-660-2900 


Strafford 

OLD CITY FALLS FARM 

A wonderful country property with rolling fields and 
woodland on 32 acres. Features a handsome 200- 
year-old Federal house, beautifully maintained with 
four fireplaces and lovely period detail. There is also 
a one-room schoolhouse for guests, a barn and an 
active year-round stream. $585,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Woodstock 

REMRIDGE FARM ON 102 ACRES 

A classic traditional farmstead in original condi- 
tion located in one of the most desirable towns in 
Ycrmont. Approached by a maple-lined drive, 
Remridge Farm has a c.1790 farmhouse, handsome 
barn. a beautiful pond and a sugarhouse on 102 
■ u res Lovel> vistas. $2,150,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Shelburtie 

MARINERS COVE ESTATE 

Wonderful 5,202 sq. ft. residence on 5.96 acres fea- 
turing 700 ft. of water frontage on Shelburne Bay on 
Lakę Champlain, a pond. a yr. rd. stream, waters 
edge deck and a protected dock and boat lift area. 
Formal gardens and stonewalls wrap around the 
flagstone terrace that covers the entire lakeside of 
the residence. Extremely well maintained and pri- 
vate in choice location near Burlington. S2.950,000 
Cali Wadę RC Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



South Hero 

CEDAR ISLAND LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Wonderful 8.4 acre island paradise with sandy beach- 
es and 360° views. Features a new five bedroom cedar 
log home with Great Room and fieldstone fireplace 
and seven outbuildings including a 20th century log 
cabin, a cedar gazebo, waters edge boathouse and a 
large eąuipment storage shed. Choice location just 20 
minutesfrom Burlington. $1,000,000 

Cali Wadę RC Weathers, Jr. 802-660-2900 



Charlotte 

STEARNS FARM ON 108 ACRES 

Located on the So. slope of Mount Philo with 
frontage on the No. side of Spear St. including over 
2,350 ft. of road frontage and 108 acres with a won¬ 
derful mixture of open and wooded land. Easy 
access, good soils. 2 old pond sites and a stunning 
view of Lakę Champlain, the Adirondacks and the 
Green Mtns., plus a 3 bedroom residence, barn, 
garage, workshop & 2 other house sites $990,000 
Cali Wadę RC. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 

www. land vest. com 


Quechee 

144 ROBERT FROST LANE 

A wonderful new arts and crafts style country resi¬ 
dence in a most desirable location and community. 
Privately situated on a dead-end lane, the four bed¬ 
room, three and one-half bath home has excellent 
detailing and craftsmanship combined with the best 
amenities. Private facilities for swimming, golf, ten- 
nis and skiing are fully available. $785,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


W ; estport, AT 

GENTLEMANA FARM ON 1,034 ACRES 

October Farm features 1,034 acres of fields, fenced 
pasture. productive woodlands and a beautifully 
restored 1800’s brick Greek Revival at the end of 
the road. Plus antiąue barns, three ponds, private 
skeet shoot rangę, mapie sugar house & orchard. 
Just 6 miles to Lakę Champlain. 40 minutes to skiing 
in Lakę Placid & 2 hours No. of Albany. $1.650,000 
Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 


Woodstock 

HARMONY RIDGE 

This wonderful home is located at the end of a 
country road and offers complete privacy with 
spectacular views of the Ottauquechee River Valley. 
Harmony Ridge invites the outdoors in with vistas 
from evei*y window. With Southern exposure. this 
light-filled home is beautifully sited on 10.5 acres. 
There is a four-stall barn with a heated tack room 
and fenced paddocks. $767,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 






LandVesf 

THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 


126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 

Five The Green Woodstock,Ver.\io$iuJ)5091 802-457-4977 

CHRISTIE’S 




The Exclusive Vernwnt Affiliate for 


GREAT ESTATES 
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Green Mountain Homes 


fountains 

International Real Estate Group 

219 Unique Ridge Top Acres, Stockbridge, VT 

Build a ridgeline home on this property that 
includes a 2,207' Mountain Summit, spectacular 
views to the Green Mountains and Route 100 
Valley, and a managed sugar mapie forest valued 
at $95,000. Ali this just 8 miles trom the ski 
slopes ot Killington. 

Price: $195,000 

Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

Fountain Realty, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 




Rare Opportunity 

to own an 1800s Colonial on 431 acres in the 
heart ofVermont. Open meadows, swimming 
pond, trails. Great horse country! Near 
Okemo for skiing. 4-season recreation area. 
(Includes 3-bedroom guest house.) $ 1,200,000 


For morę info on this and other fine properties contact: 

Financing by: 


Springficld 
Savings & Loan 


Dana Waters, Dark Horse Realty 

www.darkhorserealty.com 

Dana@darkhorserealty.com 

802 484 7388 


Stephen M. Duclos 
888-892-9500 




CBI 

Acquisition, Brokerage & Financial Services 






SELLING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

We are New England’s largest independent business brokerage, 
now in our 25th year of matching successful businesses with qual- 
ified buyers. Through our network of professional business bro- 
kers, we represent successful businesses with motivated sellers 
throughout New England. Manufacturing, distribution, retail, 
service and hospitality businesses are now available. For a free 
information packet contact us at (802) 362-4710 or request a 
packet via our website at www.countrybusiness.net. 



Caspian Lakę Compound. 

Two delightful cottages with shared ROW to the lakę; 
lovely views of the lakę; an unheard-of five acres of 
protection; and end-of-the-road privacy! One cottage 
has 4 bedrooms and \Z baths. The other has 
3 bedrooms and a shower bath. Both come with 
appliances and some furnishings. A uniąue opportunity to house the whole extend- 
ed family at one of Yermonfs most desirable lakes. #1924 $575,000. Cali Greensboro. 



UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 


• Property Taxes. 

• Real Estate Prices. 

• Vermont Laws. 

When you are considering buying Vermont real estate, 
there are many factors to consider. Our bimonthly newslet- 
ter for owners and buyers of real estate here covers sever- 
al: market trends, Act 60, tax and legał matters, State 
news, listings of recent real estate sales, practical advice, 
morę. Price is $46 per year. Fuli refund if not satisfied. 
Make check payable to “VPOR” and mail to: 

Vermont Property Owners Report 
P.O. Box 1564, Dept. G, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(Or cali 802-229-2433 to order by credit card.) 
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Calendar o f 



Compiled foyJUDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inc/usiue. Because the list- 
ings were compiled Icist Winter ; there may be 
changes in limes or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For Information a bont Yermont, con- 
tact the Yermont Department ofTourism and 
Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer33, Montpe- 
lier, VT 05633-1301, tel. 1-800-\FRMONT, or 
uisit local information booths. To submit euents, 
contact the Yermont Department ofTourism 
and Marketing. For morę information about a 
particular euent, cali thephone number in the 
euent listing. The area codę forall Yermont 
telephones is 802. For an updated euents calen¬ 
dar, uisit wwii.l-800-VERMONT.com 


r Ł Vt ro łi c/ lt tire 

S’^fl.SO/1 

Adamant Musie School. Concerts, ait 
exhibits, theater. 229-9297. 

• July 12-14: My Fair Lady. 

• July 14-Aug. 9: Piano concerts. Sundays, 

3 p.m.; Wednesdays & Fridays, 8 p.m., 
Waterside Hall. 

• July 26-28: 'The Princess and the Pea 

• July 28: łan Park concert. 

• Aug. 3: Concert. Waterbury Cong. Church. 

• Aug. 9-11; Romeo andJuliet. 

Barre Opera House. 476-8188. 

• June 1: Spring Revelry. Monteverdi Musie 
School, 2 p.m. 

• June 8; July 13: Vermont Philharmonic con¬ 
certs, 7:30 p.m. 

Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 15-July 28: Art of the Animal Kingdom 
VII; The An of Thomas Paąuette; 

The American Watercolor Society. 

• June 28-July 17: The Apple Tree, musical. 

• Aug. 3-Sept. 2: Art of the Humań Spirit. 

• Aug. 10-Sept. 2: Sept. 21-Oct. 13: Impressions 
of New England; A River Journey. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• June 1: Heirloom Seed Day. 

• July -t: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 20: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• Aug. 1-21: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 18: Antiąue Tractor Day. 

• \ug 2 i ( hildren s 1 )ay 

Circus Smirkus SummerTour. Cali for limes. 
533-7443. 

• June 30: Aug. 24-25: The Circus Barn. 
Greensboro. 

• July 2-3: Mayo Field. Stowe. 

• July 5-“: Technology Park. Burlington. 

• July 9-10: Dana L. Thompson Memoriał Park. 
Manchester. 

• July 16-1“ Putnc\ Co-op Field. 

• Aug. 21-25: Montpelier H V 

Forests and Parks Sunumer Series. Perfor- 
mances at State parks. Cali for events listing. 
(800) YERMONT. 



SctbecŁ Field: 
/l f* *.*> f rCŁC t 
Fealist 

Sabra Field, Vermont’s best-known 
printmaker and a 1957 graduate of 
Middlebury College, will have a 
retrospective show of morę than 75 
of her best-known prints at Middlebury 
College from May 16-August 11. The 
exhibition can be seen at the Christian 
A. Johnson Memoriał Gallery and 
Upper Gallery in the college s Center 
for the Arts on its Middlebury campus. 
The works are selected from the artist’s 
recent bequest to the college. 

An artisfs talk. reception and 
book-signing will be held June 1 at 
10 a.m. in the Center for the Arts and 
Concert Hall. 

For morę information, cali the 
Museum of An at (802) 443-5007. The 
hours are Tuesday through Friday from 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday 
from noon-5 p.m.; closed Mondays. 


Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sat, 
noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

•June 15-Aug. 25:Janet M< Kenzie & Kurt Jack¬ 
son, exhibit. 

• July 6, 13. 20, 27: An on the Lawn, 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

• July 19-< )ct. 20: Exp< >sed! < )utdo< >r Sc ulpture 
Exhibit. 

• Aug. 7, 1 i: Evening Musie .u the Gazebo. 

• Aug. 24-25: For An s Sake and A Taste of 
Stowe. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 362-1788. 

• June 8 9; Antiąue & (lassie (lar Sh< >\\. 8 a m 

• June 9-15: Celebration of Peonies. 

• June 16: Garden Party. 

• June 22. July 2' >. Aug. 17, 31 P<>1<>. 

• July 13: Antiąues Fest. 

•July 28: Komen Vt Race for the Cure, 8 a.m. 

• Aug. 2- 1 : So. \ t. Art N Fine Craft Fair 


Liike Champlain Maritime Museum, 

Vergennes. 475-2022. 

• June 1: Spring Wave, youth rowing event. 

• June 2: Kids’ Maritime Fest. 

• July 6-7: Smali Boat Show. 

• July 6-Oct. 14: Boat Building in the 
Champlain Valley, exhibit. 

• July 7: Challenge Race. 

• July 13: Raffle and Party. 

• July 14: Antiąue Clock Show. 

• Aug. 24-25: Rabble in Arms: Benedict 
Arnold’s Gunboat Comes Alive! 

Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilmington. 
10 a.m.-3 p.m. 464-8411. 

• July 4: Open House, noon-4 p.m. 
Park-McCullough House, No. Bennington. 

442-5441. 

• June 1: Garden Fair & Plant Sale, 9 a.m. 

• June 15-Aug. 15: Croąuet League. Thurs., 6 p.m. 

• June 23: Bennington College Writing Alumni 
Chapbook Series Reading, 7 p.m. 

• July 4: Victorian Independence Day Lawn 
Party & Croąuet Tournament, 11 a.m. 

• July 7, 21; Aug. 18, 25: Summer Sundays at 
Four, concert series. 4 p.m. 

Point CounterPoint Chamber Players. 
Chamber musie concerts. 7:30 p.m. 247-8467. 

• June 29; Aug. 2: Salisbury Cong. Church. 

• July 9, 23: Middlebury College Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

Rochester Chamber Musie Society. 

Federated Church. 4 p.m.; pre-concert talks, 
3:30 p.m. 767-4012. 

• June 16: Peter Schenkman, cello and 
Marguerite Schenkman, violin, and Cynthia 
Huard, piano. 

• June 29: Bach Bash. 7 p.m., Hancock Town 
Hall. 

• June 30: Soovin Kim. violin, and friends from 
Marlboro, piano and cello. 

• July 7: The Halcyon Quartet. 

• July 21: Flutist Vanessa Holroyd. 

• Aug. 18: Edgar Schenkman Memoriał Concert. 
Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• June 16: Father s Day Hike. 

• July 6: Wool Fest. 

• Aug. 11: Pie & Ice (Team S< >cial. 

Shelbume Museum. 985-3546. (See aniele on 

p. 30 of this issue). 

Vcrgennes Opera House. Cali for times. 
877-6737. 

• June July 5; Aug. 2: Friday Flicks 

• June 8: Ladies’ Rally. 

• July 20: Variety Show. 

• Aug. 3: Special Matinee. 

Vt. Sun Fitness Center, Middlebury. 388-6888. 

• June 2: 5K Road Race. 

• Junel2;July 1". Vug. 7: Mid-SummerNight 5K. 

• June 16: Middlebury Triathk >n. 

• June 30; July i i: Aug. i. 28 Triathl<>ns. 
Branbury State Park, Salisbury. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 
7:30 p.m. (800) YSO-9293. 

• June 2 s Middlebury College Alumni Field, 

8 p.m. 
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• June 29: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester. 

• June 30: Quechee Polo Grounds. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelbume Farms. 

• July 5: Hathaway Farms, Rutland. 

• July 6: Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 

• July 7: Trapp Family Meadow, Stowe. 
Warebrook Contemporary Musie Fest. 

754-6631. 

• July 9-11: Dibden Ctr. for the Arts, Johnson 
State College. Seminars in Modem Musie, 
evenings. 

• July 12: Irasburg Town Hall, 6-7:30 p.m. 
reception/art exhibit; 7:30 p.m. concert. 

• July 13: Goodrich Memoriał Library, Newport. 
Noon lecture & concert; 2:30 p.m. song 
recital. Also, Haskell Opera House, Derby 
Linę; 7:30 p.m. concert. 

• July 14: Johnson State College, 11:30 a.m. con¬ 
cert, symposium and lunch. 

Weston Playhouse. Tues.-Sat., 8 p.m.; 

Wed. & Sat., 3 p.m.; Sun., 7 p.m. 824-8167. 

• June 20-29: SmokeyJoes Cafe. 

• July 4-13: Proof. 

• July 18-Aug. 3: Chicago. 

• Aug. 8-24: Oklahoma! 

• Aug. 29-Sept. 7: The Triumph ofLove. 

Witt Gallery, Pawlet. Tues.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. 

325-3248. 

• July 6-31: Pastels on Lakę St. Catherine, by 
Eva Bowker. 

• Aug. 3-Sept. 4: Aspects of New England, by 
Pamela Casper. 

Eu>&nts 


JUNE 


1 : Big Splash River Fest. Musie, dance, canoes & 
kayaks, exhibits, entertainment. 10 a.m., Conn. 
River at Wilder Dam. 333-3549. 

Fiddlehead, Leek, Early Mushroom Foray 
and Preparation. 10 a.m., Albany Town Hall. 
755-6222. 

1-2, 8-9, 15-16: Vt. Renaissance Fest. Re-creation 
of a 1580s English village. 10 a.m.. Fort Dummer 
State Park, Brattleboro. 463-2565. 

7-9: Fred Eaglesmith Weekend. Sat., musie fest.; 
Sun., acoustic concert & Street hockey. Cali for 
times and locations. Rockingham. 463-3669. 
Strołling of the Heifers. A celebration of rural 
living. Fri., gallery stroił, 5 p.m.; Sat., cow pa¬ 
radę, dairy fest., performers; Sun., local farms 
open. Brattleboro. 258-3992. 

8 : Brandon Ice Cream Social. 3 p.m., Central 
Park. 247-0228. Raise the Roof. Musie, food, 
dancing and silent auction. 5:30 p.m., 

Shelbume Farms. 862-6244. Oke's Magical Vt. 
Get-Together. Musie & educational fest. 10 
a.m., Tunbridge fairgrounds. 296-3888. 

8 ; July 13 Garden Conservancy’s Open Days 
Program. Visit private gardens in Manchester. 
(845) 265-5384. 

14-16: Queehee Hot Air Ballcxm Fest. & Crafts 
Fair. Fil, 5 p.m.; Sat & Sun., 8 a.m. 295-7900. 

22-23: Vt. History Expo 2002. Statewide 
heritage festival. 130 kx:al historical society & 
museum exhibits, entertainment, history work- 
shops, łx)ok signings, genealogy center, Revolu- 
tionary & Civil War re-enaetments, childrens 
activities, heritage animals, crafts and demon- 


strations, food & vendors, morę. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tunbridge fairgrounds. 

828-2291 Antiąue Gas & Steam Engine 
Show. 9 a.m., Old Stone House Museum, 
Brownington. 754-2022. 

28-30: Stowe Garden Fest. Morę than 30 events. 

9 a.m., various locations. 253-7321. 

29: VSO Garden Tours. 9 a.m., Rutland, Proctor, 
Pittsford. (800) 924-8948. Isle La Motte Book 
& Bakę Sale. 9 a.m., library. 928-4113- 
30: Middletown Springs Strawberry Fest. 

1 p.m., on the green. 235-2800. 


JULY 


4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings President Calvin 
Coolidge Birthday Paradę. Noon; BBQ fol- 
lowing. Coolidge State Historie Site, Plymouth 
Notch. 672-3773- 

5- 7: Morgan Heritage Days. Tunbridge 
fairgrounds. 257-4968. 

6 : Vershire Day Fair. Bakę & craft sales, ex- 
hibits, auction, chicken BBQ, evening fire- 
works. 11 a.m., town center. 685-4319. New 
Brook Horse Show. 8:30 a.m., Meadow- 
brook Farm, Brookline. 874-7010. 

6- 7: Windsor Heritage Days. Celebration of 
the signing of Vt. Constitution; period cos- 
tumes, horse-drawn carriage rides, re-enactor 
groups, parades, morę. 10 a.m. 674-5910. 

The Big Event Weekend. Garden luncheon, 
silent auction, pre-concert lawn pienie, Vt. 
Jazz Ensemble, wellness events, morę. Lake- 
side at Shore Acres, No. Hero. 372-4489. 

8-13: Heritage Craft Workshops for Adults. 
Old Stone House Museum, Brownington. 
754-2022. 

10- Aug. 11: Stowe Free Library Book Sale. 

9 a.m. 253-6145. Vt. Summer Fest. Horse 
shows. Beebe Farm, E. Dorset. 496-4878. 

11: St. James Church Fair. 10 a.m., Wood- 
stock church green. 457-1727. E. Corinth 
Flea Market. 120 vendors. 9 a.m., old fair¬ 
grounds. 439-6290. 

11- 13: So. Royalton Old Home Days. Games, 
musie, old-time fiddlers, morę. Cali for times. 
On the green. 763-8823. 

12- 14: Stoweflake Hot Air Balloon Fest., 
Stow^eflake Resort, Stowe. 253-7355. 

13 Craftsbury Common Antiąues & 

Uniąues Fest. Morę than 90 dealers. 10 a.m., 
on the common. 655-0006. Chelsea Flea 
Market. 125 vendors on two commons; 
noon BBQ. 685-3392 Ali Breed Point Show 
& Obedience Trial. Champlain Valley Ken- 
nel Club. 9 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, 
Essex Jct. 878-6168. So. Hero House Tour. 

11 a.m. 372-5049. 

13- 14: R.A.V.E. Car Show & Flea Market. 

9 a.m., Vt. State Fairgrounds, Rutland. 459- 
227'ł SolarFest: The New' England Renew- 
able Energy Fest. Performances, workshops. 

10 a.m., Middletown Springs. 235-2866. 

19-20: Vt. Brewers Fest. Fri., 6 p.m.; Sat., noon, 

Burlingtons Waterfront Park. 244-6828. No. 
Hero Antiąue Show and Sale. 10 a.m., 

Eleni. Sch. 372-5357 Mind, Body & Spirit 
Fest Over 80 vendors, workshops. and read- 
ings. Demonstrations, massage. gifts, natural 
produets. Fri., 5 p.m.. Sat.. 10 a.m. Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. (607) 772-3809. 

20: Newbury’s Cracker Barrel Bazaar (see ar- 
ticle on p. 76 of this issue). Bethel Flea Mar¬ 


ket. 9 a.m.. common. Rain datę, July 21. 763- 
7703 Irasburg United Church Fair. Crafts. 
auction, BBQ, paradę, morę. 10 a.m., com¬ 
mon. 754-6583. Taste of Yermont. Winę and 
cheese producers. Stratton Village. 297-4425. 
20-21: Antiąue Gas & Steam Engine Show . 

9 a.m., Coolidge .State Historie Site. Plymouth 
Notch. 672-3773- 

23 Great Brandon Auction. 4 p.m.; preeiew. 

2 p.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 

23-26: Triduum & Feast of St. Annę. 9 a.m.. 

St. Anne s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 928-3362. 

25; Aug. 1, 8, 15 War and Religiom The 
Background for Today's Problems. 
Speaker series. 7:30 p.m., Peacham Library. 
592-3216. 

25-28: Swanton Summer Fest. Musie, crafts. 

food, morę. 11 a.m.. village green. 868-7200. 
27: Green Mountain Draft Horse Field Day. 

11 a.m., Shelbume Farms. 985-8442. 

27-28: Harpoon New England BBQ Champi- 
onships. Sat., 11 a.m.; Sun., noon, Harpoon 
Brewery, Windsor. (888) 427-7666. Cham¬ 
plain Valley Gem & Minerał Show. 

10 a.m., Tuttle Middle Sch., So. Burlington. 
863-5980. 

28: Antiąues Appraisal Day. Noon, Dodge- 
Gilman Bldg., Tunbridge fairgrounds. 
889-5528. 


AUGUST 


1- 3: Island Craft Show. 10 a.m., No. Hero 
Elem. Sch. 796-3048. 

2- 3: Johnson Flea Market. 9 a.m. 635-6622. 
Green Mountain Sampler Antiąues Show. 

48 dealers. 10 a.ni., Green Mountain H.S., 
Chester. 484-5942. 

2- 3: Rare Book Auction. Preview Fri.. 1 p.m. & 
Sat., 9 a.ni.; sale, Sat., 11 a.m., Pomfret Sch. 
457-3702. 

3: Orange Heritage Celeb. Breakfast, 7 a.m : 
flea market; crafts; derby race; BBQ: morę. 

4 p.m., rec. field. 479-2673. Plymouth Old 
Home Day. 10 a.m., Coolidge State Historie 
Site. 672-3773 E. Calais Blueberry Fest. 1 
p.m., Grand View Winery. 456-7012. Mid- 
sumrner Mushrooms & Wild Greens 
Foray and Preparation. 10 a.m., Albany 
Town Hall. 755-6222. 

3- 11: Phlox Fest. Nearly 50 varieties in bloom. 
Door prizes, tea, tours, morę. Perennial Plea- 
sures, E. Hardwick. 472-5104. 

4: International Car Show. 10 a.m.: regis.. 8 
a.m.-noon, No. Country H.S., Newport. 
334-6079. Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers 
Book Fair. Morę than 30 exhibitors. 9:30 
a.ni., Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. 

9-10: Troy Summerfest. Arts & crafts, antiąues, 
hayrides, morę. Fri., 7:30 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 
a.m., Riverbend B&B. 988-2259. 

9-11 Stowe Antiąue & Classic Car Meet. 

Morę than 800 antiąue cars, auction. car pa¬ 
radę, fashion judging contest, morę. 8 a.m.. 
Nichol s Field. 426-3265. 

10 Brandon Yard Sale Day. Central Park ven- 
dors. sidewalk sales, townwide yard sales. 
247-6401 Arlington Tow nwide Tag Sale & 
Craft Fair. 8 a.m. 375-2800. Dawnland Red 
Road Pow-Wow. Native American vendors. 
ftxxl. musie, dancing, storytelling, living his¬ 
tory encampment. 11 a.m., Parkers Field, 

E. Montpelier. 334-7894. Carman Brook 
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Mapie & Dairy Farm Open House. Activi- 
ties, refreshments. 10 a.m., Highgate Springs. 
868-2347. Burlington Latino Fest. 11 a.m., 
City Hall Park and College St. 864-0123. Isle 
La Motte Olei Home Day. Methodist Church. 
928-3077. 

13: Rutland’s Winter in August. Celebration 
of the ski industry. Sample food from 20 local 
restaurants, network with area business peo- 
ple. 4 p.m., downtown. 773-2747. 

1 t: Vt. Day Open House. 60-80 registered Mor¬ 
gan horses exhibited. 10 a.m., UVM Morgan 
Horse Farm, Weybridge. 388-2011. 

15: Tyson Bazaar. 10 a.m., church. 228-7157. 

16-18: Killington Renaissance Fest. Plays, pig 
roast, brunch, morę. Pico Resort. 773-4181. 
VT/NH Harley Owners Rally. Tours, skills 
competition, bike wash, morę. Killington Re¬ 
sort. 773-5213. 

17: Ryegate Heritage Day. Civil War encamp- 
ment & skirmishes, sheepdog demo, petting 
zoo, horse-drawn hayrides, Highland 
dancers, morę. 9:30 a.m. 828-2091. E. Poult- 
ney Day. 9 a.m., on the green. 287-5268. 
Green Mountain Woodcarvers Exhibit & 
Sale. 9 a.m., Peoples Academy, Morrisville. 
223-7929 Woodbury Firefighters Day. 5K 
race, kids fun run, paradę, chicken BBQ, 
auction. 9 a.m., Fire Station. 456-7075. W. 
Newbury Summer Fest. Food, displays, 
crafts, morę. 8 a.m., church hall. 429-2908. 

18: Old Stone House Museum Day. Demon- 
strations of 18th centuiy crafts, musie, farm- 
ers’ market. 10 a.m., Brownington. 754-2022. 

2*ł: Quechee Scottish Fest. Bagpipe bands, 
Highland Dancers, sheepdog trials, games, 
food, musie, morę. 8 a.m., Polo Field. 496-2213. 

.25: Lucy Mackenzie Humane Society Auc¬ 
tion. 9 a.m., Woodstock. 457-3080. 

20 : Iiama Day. Llamas and alpacas. Fiber 
demonstrations, paradę, morę. 11 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 644-2257. 

3 1 Dorset Craft Fair. Across from ftrehouse. 

9 a.m. 362-1164. 

31-Sept. 1 : Southern Vt. Garlic & Herb Fest. 

10 a.m., Wilmington. 368-7147. 

31-Sept. 2: Northfield Labor Day Weekend 
Celebration. Family enteitainment. Sat.-Sun. 
evening Street dances; Mon. paradę, 

10:30 a.m. 485-3797. 


-Suppers, Etc. 


JUNE 


8: Dununerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 

9: Brownsville Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m., 
Community Church. 484-5944. 

29 Dununerston Strawberry Supper. 

5-7 p.m.. Grange Hall. 257-0815 Waterbury 
Strawberry Fest. Dinner and strawberry 
desserts. 5 p.m., Main St. Cong. Church. 
244-6606. 


JIJLY 


6: No. Pomfret Strawberry Supper. 

5. 6, 7, 8 p.m., Town Hall. 457-1014. 

6, 13. 20, 2" * 5 6 7 : Brownsville Baked Bean Sup- 
pers. 5-7 p.m.. Grange Hall. 48*t-7285. 

11 \ug. 8: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie 



C c I c i> r~ft t c 
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It’s been 225 years sińce the Champlain Val- 
ley and much of western Vermont were a bat- 
tleground. This year marks the 225th anniversaiy 
of the Northern Campaign of the American 
Revolution, when British General John Bur- 
goyne attempted to drive an army down Lakę 
Champlain and the Hudson River Valley to- 
ward Albany and New York City. 

His strategie aim — to isolate feisty New Eng- 
land from the rest of the American colonies — 
was foiled, in large part because Vermonters 
and their counterparts in upstate New York 
fought back. 

In 1777 the American troops withdrew from 
Mount Independence and Fort Ticonderoga, 
fought a successful rear guard action at the 
Battle of Hubbardton and won the battles of 
Bennington and Saratoga. 

The Battle of Saratoga is regarded as one of 
the major tuming points of Noith American his- 
tory, because the American victory there en- 
couraged France to join the American colonies 
in their fight for independence from Great 
Britain. Mount Independence, Hubbardton, 
and Bennington played key roles leading up 
to Saratoga. The Revolutionary War historie 
sites along the Champlain, Hudson and Mo- 
hawk valleys are planning major events to 
commemorate this anniversary. Here are the 
Vermont events : 

• June 15-16: Ethan Allen Days. A colonial 
j encampment, military demonstration, battle re- 
I enaetment, period costumes, crafts, food, games, 

I morę. Sunderland, off Historie Route 7A. 

• July 6-7: Battle of Hubbardton Re-cre 
ation of the battle with nearly 1,000 re-enac- 
tors, vendors with period wares, concert, 
chicken BBQ. Hubbardton Battlefield, 7 miles 
north of Route 4. 

• July 27-28: Soldiers on the Mount, an 

event at historie Mount Independence portray- 
ing soldiers in garrison. Demonstrations. re-en- 
actors will take walking tours with spectators. 
Mount Independence, off Route 22A, Orwell. 

• Aug. 17-18: Battle of Bennington. Wreath 
laying ceremonies and military salutes. Re-en- 
actment and encampment on the 18tli. Noith 
Bennington, off Route 67A. 

The hours for most of the events are be- 
twitn 10 a.m.-5 p.m. on Saturdays and from 6:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. on Sundays. For morę informa- 
tion on lx>ih the Vermont and New' York events, 
contact the Living History Association at 464- 
5569 or P.O. Box 1.389. Wilmington. VT 05363. 


Suppers. 5, 6, 7 p.m., St. MichaeFs Parish 
Hall. 472-5711. 

19: Newbury Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30 p.m , 
Cong. Church. 866-5540. 

20: W. Danville Chicken BBQ. 4:30-6:30 p.m 
Methodist Church. 684-3398. 

27; E. Barnard Smorgasbord Supper & 
Bazaar. Attic auction, quilt raffle. 3-8 p.m., 
community hall. 763-7036. 

28: E. Albany Turkey Dinner. 11:30, 12:15, 

1 p.m., St. John of the Cross Church. 755-6110. 


AUGUST 


10: Chicken BBQ & Beanhole Bean Dinner. 

5 p.m., Post Mills Cong. Church. 333-9803. 

17: Dununerston Ctr. Peach Shortcake 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 


^4rts & Tfus/c 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


1-30: Arts Alive’s Festival of Fine Art. Juried 
works of morę than 50 artists; workshops, 
demonstrations, morę. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Church 
Street Marketplace, Burlington. 864-1557. 

3-9: Discover Jazz Fest. Day & evening events; 

locations around Burlington. 863-7992. 

16-Aug. 18: Battery Park Concerts. Sundays, 

7 p.m., Burlington. 985-3781. 

21: Night of Italian Opera. 8 p.m., College of 
St. Joseph, Rutland. 773-5900. 

27-Aug. 15: So. Royalton Town Band Con¬ 
certs. Thursdays, 7:30 p.m., on the green. 
763-8172. 

27- 30: Vermont Quilt Fest. Morę than 400 
ąuilts on display. Thurs. preview, 4:30 p.m.; 
Fri.-Sun., 9 a.m. Norwich University, North¬ 
field. 485-7092. 

28- 30: Vt. Hand Crafters Festival of Crafts. 

Norwich University. (800) 373-5429. 

29; July 6, 13, 20, 27, 28; Aug. 3: Burklyn 
Ballet Theatre. 8 p.m., Dibden Ctr. for the 
Arts, Johnson State College. 635-1390. 

30; July 7, 14: Musie in the Meadow Concerts. 

7:30 p.m., Trapp Meadow, Stowe. 253-7321. 
30-Aug. 11: Killington Musie Fest. Musie in 
the Mountains. Sundays, 7:30 p.m., Killington 
Resort. 773-4003- 


JULY 


4: Army Band Concert. <S p.m.. Smugglers’ 
Notch, Jeffersonville. 338-3480. 

6 : Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. Morę than 
50 juried artists, musical enteitainment, raffle, 
face painting, lunch, morę. 10 a.m., Bandstand 
Park, Lyndonville. 626-5770. 

Society of Vt. Craftsmen Arts & Crafts Fest. 
10 a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch., Ludlow. 228-8770. 
7: Musie from the Bandstand. Concert. 

7 p.m.; box supper, 5:30 p.m., Craftsbury 
Common. (800) 639-3443. 

12-14: Basin Bluegrass Fest. Fri., 1 p.m.: 
Sat.-Sun., 9:30 a.m., Basin Road, east of Bran¬ 
dom 247-3275. Kaleidoscope Fest. 

See kaleidoscopes, meet artisans, demonstra¬ 
tions on Sunday. Fri., 3 p.m.; Sat.-Sun.. noon, 
Stowe Craft Gallery Design Ctr. 253-7677. 
15-Aug. 19 Manchester Musie FestivaTs 
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Young Artists Concerts. Mondays, 7:30 
p.m., Burr & Burton Academy, Manchester. 
362-1956. 

18- Aug. 29 Manchester Musie FestivaEs 
Summer Series Concerts. Thursdays, 8 
p.m., So. Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. 362-1956. 

19- Aug. 10: Summer in the Park Concert Se¬ 
ries. Outdoor concerts under a tent. 7 p.m., 
Merchants Park, Bennington. 442-5758. 

20- Aug. 18: Marlboro Musie Festival’s Con¬ 
certs. 8:30 p.m., Persons Aud., Marlboro 
College. (215) 569-4690 until June 18. After 
June 18, 254-2394. Peter, Paul & Mary 
Benefit Concert. To honor Robert 
DeCormier’s 80th birthday. 7:30 p.m., Riley 
Rink, Manchester. 362-0779. 

21- 26: Jazz Vermont. Band camp for grown- 
ups. Killington Grand Hotel. (800) 242-8785. 

26-28; Aug. 2-4 Pilgriniage Home. An 
original dance/theater performance by 
Carol Langstaffs FLOCK Dance Troupe. 

6:30 p.m., Star Mtn. Amphitheater, Sharon. 
765-4454. 

27: Reggae Musie Fest. Noon, Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 862-3092. 

28-Aug. 2: Ballroom Vermont. Dance camp 
for grown-ups. Killington Grand Resort. 
(800) 242-8785. 


AUGUST 


2-4: Champlain Valley Folk Fest. Concerts, 
dancing, workshops, storytelling, jam ses- 
sions, crafts, morę. Kingsland Bay State Park, 
Ferrisburgh. (800) 769-9176. 

2-5: Grand Isle County Art Show & Sale. 

10 a.m., Grand Isle Sch. 372-4834. 

3, 7, 10, 14, 17: Bennington Chamber Musie 
Conference Concerts. 8 p.m., Bennington 
College. (212) 534-6191. 

10-11: Art in the Park Festival. 10 a.m., Main 
St. Park, Rutland. 775-0356. 

4, 11, 18, 25: Traditional Vespers & Hymn 
Sing. 5 p.m., Old West Church, Calais. 456- 
8129. 

12-24: Central Vt. Chamber Musie Fest. Cali 
for times. Chandler Musie Hall & Three 
Stallion Inn, Randolph. 728-9402. 

15-17: Ludlow Needlework Show. Quilts, cross- 
stitch, crewel, rugmaking, needlepoint. Noon, 
Black River Academy Museum. 228-5050. 

17. Bartholdy Chamber Musie Concerts. 
Children’s concert, noon; evening concert, 
7:30 p.m., No. Hero Methodist Church. 

372-1189. 

24: Society of Vt. Craftsmen Arts & Crafts 
Fest. 10 a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch., Ludlow. 
228-8770. 

24-26: No. Hero Pipers' Gathering. Bagpipe 
event; musical instruction, concerts, morę. 
Cali for times. (207) 363-7924. 

24-Sept. 2: Arts & Fine Crafts Fest. 250 artisans. 
Stratton Mountain Resort. (800) STRATTON. 


F&irs & Fidel 


Addison County Fair and Field Days, New 

Haven. Aug. 6-10. 545-2557. 

Bondville Fair, Winhall. Aug. 23-25. 297-1882. 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. 

Aug. 22-25. 626-5917. 




Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 24- 
Sept. 2. 878-5545. 

Connecticut Valley Fair, Bradford. July 18- 
21. 222-5750. 

Deerfield Valley Farmers' Days, Wilming- 
ton. Aug. 15-18. 368-9968. 

Franklin County Field Days, Highgate 
Aug. 2-4. 868-2514. 

Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. 

July 26-28. 635-7113. 

Norwich Fair. July 12-14. 649-1614. 

Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 14-18. 
525-3555. 

Pownal Valley Fair. July 27. 823-5258. 
Vermont State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 30-Sept. 8. 
775-5200. 

Washington County Fair & Field Days, E. 

Montpelier. July 12-14. 229-4851. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair, Spring- 
field. July 27-28. 885-2075. 

O u td €> o rs & 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


1: Family Bike Fest. 11 a.m.-3 p.m.; regis.. 

9 a.m., Catamount Family Ctr., Williston. 
655-0006. Martial Arts Challenge. Compe- 
tition in weapons, forms, fighting. 10 a.m., 
Stowe H.S. 253-9277. 

1-2: Green Mountain Regatta. Model sail- 
boats. 10 a.m., Commodores Inn, Stowe. 
253-7321. 

2: Teenies Handicapped Fishing Derby. 11 

a.m., Teenies Tiny Poultry Farm, Chitten- 
den. 773-2137. 

15-17: LCI Father’s Day Fishing Derby. Be- 

gins Sat.. 12 a.m., ends Mon., 6 p.m., Lakę 
Champlain. 862-3474. 


JULY 


13: Barcardi Cup. Soling one meter model 
sailboat regatta. 10 a.m., Commodores Inn, 
Stowe. 253-7321. Castle Croąuet Day. The 
Old Gamę Storę, Sunderland. 362-2756. 

21: Stowe 8-Miler Road Race. 9 a.m.. 

Whiskers Field. 253-4146. LCI Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Bass Trail Tournament. 7 a.m., 
Apple Island Resort, So. Hero. 862-7777. 


AUGUST 


3: International Croąuet Tournament. 9 

a.m., Shore Acres, No. Hero. 796-3048. 

3-4. Bond Auto Parts 4-Wheel Jamboree. 

Morę than 800 4-wheel-drive trucks. 9 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 

(317) 236-6515. 

10: Stowe Commodores Cup. Soling one 
meter model sailboat regatta. 10 a.m.. 
Commodores Inn. 253-7321. 

10-11: MS 150 Green Mountain Getaway 
Bike Tour. 1 or 2 day tour. Regis., 7 a.m.. 
Sand Bar State Park, Milton. 862-0912. 

31 Echo Lakę Road Race. 5- or 10-mi. run or 
10-mi. bike, or 5-mi. fun walk. Regis., 8-9 
a.m.; race, 9 a.m.. E. Charleston. 525-6212. 



Green Mountain 

TKADER 

To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 03491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: 

Get2Smart@adelphia.net 


Adoenture! Outdoor 


EXPERIENCE BURKĘ! Year-round adventure in Ver- 
mont’s Northeast Kingdom - and home of King- 
dom Trails and Burkę Mountain. Free Brochure. 
802-626-4124, burkechamber@burkevermont.com, 
www.burkevermont.com. 

FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Battenkill River. 
One on one. Food & lodging or camping on the 
river also available. Dealers for Old Town canoes 
and kayaks. Cali 1-800-676-8768, www.brsac.com. 


Antiques 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th cenłury and 
early 20th century 

Rf. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.antiquequilts.com 


Books 


RESCUE NA TURĘ, RESCUE OURSELYES , our environ- 
mental-activist book. (1) Surveys worldwide threats 
to Naturę (and us! — notę section Pollution & 
Cancer); (2) Specifies easy spare time action for 
busy but conscientious people. City-State Press. 
Yisit: www.MyronStagman.com. 


Businesses For Sale 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selection of 
profitable Vermont Businesses for sale. Cali for 
extensive free catalog of listings. 802-985-2220, 
broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNIT1ES AND HOMES in and 
around Springfield and Bellows Falls, Vermont 
available for sale. Contact RE/MAX Black River, 
REALTORS: 802-885-2600, 
email: lmuse@vermontel.net. 

vermont COUNTRY STORES... We specialize in the 
sale and marketing of Vermont country Stores, 
family food markets and convenience Stores. We 
have Stores available from $150,000 to $1,250,000. 
Cali Dick Blanchard at Realty Professionals for cur- 
rent list today. 802-223-2228, 
e-mail: DickatRP@aol.com 
or 144 Main St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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Business Retreats 


Oriental Rugs 


CORPORATE TEAM BUILDING through personal growth, 
outdoors in naturę. www.SoulAwiikening.org. 


Carousels 


WORLD CLASS SELECTlON. Over 3,000 new, antique. 
Expert services. No sales tax. Free shipping any- 
where. Cohen & Son Oriental Rugs, 

443 Winchester St., Keene, NH, 800.339.3122, 
www.cohenrugs.com. 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-S1ZE WOODEN CAROUSELS by 
Showme ® Wooden Carousels. Originals, commis- 
sions and lessons. Cali 802-380-3536 or 
www.carouselsbyshowme.com. 


Cheese Making 


FARMSTEAD CHEESE MAKING COURSES. Learn the art 
of making hand-crafted cheeses in the heart of the 
beautiful Green Mountains. Cali Three Shepherds 
Farm for brochure/more information at 802-496- 
3998 or e-mail: localfood@msn.com. 


Clock Repair 

RESTORE YOUR MANTLE OR WALL CLOCK to new 
working order with a replacement movement. Half 
the cost of repairs. Burnt Hills Clock Works, 8 Lee 
Avenue, Rexrord, NY 12148, 1-518-399-5169. 


Custom Tiles 


LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU-FIRED TILES, handmade by 
MerryWoman Studios, Bridgewater, merry- 
woman@vermontel.net, 802-672-2230. 


Furniture Makers 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS: An organi- 
zation of forty of Vermont’s finest craftsmen. 
www. vermontfurnituremakers.com. 

WINDSOR CHAIRS, ROCKERS. Shaker inspired, hand¬ 
made furniture. Waltham, Vermont, 802-877- 
1058, www.timothyclark.com. 


Home Builder 


FINELY CRAFTED HOMES SINCE 1976. New homes 
designed and built with the landscape in mind, clas- 
sic homes restored. Carpentrv crew travels maxi- 
mum 45 minutes from Brattleboro, consulting and 
design work availablc fiirther afield. J. Hiam — 
Buitaing & Design, P.O. 841, Putney, Vermont 
05346, 802-384-0138, www.jhiam.com. 


Inn Brokers 


HOSPH AUTY CONSULTANTS specializing in 
Hospitality Business brokerage of select properties 
in Vermont. See ad in Real Estate section. Toll free 
888-362-5007 or www.hospitalityconsultants.com. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Tlm Ecjiiestry 

Lessons. Training ^ Boardńig 
Adult Chilcl Camps & W eekends 
Beginning to Advanced Riders 
Specializing in Adult Riders 
k;ite Selhy. Owikt & Instructor. ARICP Level III Certified 
New Haven. VT (802)458-4424 www.equestn.com 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

Y POR. Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


BURLINGTON, VT: REDSTONE, Vermont’s Fuli Ser- 
vice Commercial Real Estate Company. Offering 
services in Brokerage, Development, Property Man¬ 
agement and 1031 Exchanges. Please visit our web 
site at www.redstonexT.com or cali 802-658-7400. 

NORTH HILL REAL ESTATE is an agency dedicated to 
working primarily with Buyers. Accredited Buyer 
Representative and Certified Buyer Broker. For 
morę information, www.northhillrealestate.net 
or 802-875-1200. 

barrett & COMPANY. Sales and rental of fine coun¬ 
try property in southeast Vermont. Representing 
Sotheby’s International Realty. 802-843-2390, 
www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 

VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, Businesses. 
Granger Real Estate, 802-365-7600, 
www. vermont-home.com. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND PROPERTY Infor¬ 
mation. Sugarbush Investment Properties: 
800-521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com. 

HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE for the last 
three decades, perhaps I can help you. 

Brooks Barron Real Estate, 802-767-3398. 

THE woodstock CORPORATION offers complete 
real estate services in and about the Woodstock area. 
Check our website www.woodstockcorp-re.com, 

18 Elm Street Woodstock, VT 05091, 
802-457-3700. 


Stoves 



Lodging 


CHRISTMAS FREE INN & CONDOMINIUMS: Pool & 
tennis, coiwenient location, reasonable rates. 800- 
535-5622, www.christmastreeinn.com. 


Musie 


ac:cordions, BUITON BOXES, Concertinas, New, Used, 
BuvFrade, Repairs. Catalogues S5.00. Castiglionc, Box 
40VT, Warren. Mich. 48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three t\pes of fuel. 


*■ ■■ 


rlassie Cookers* 90-3025 Lower Banu-lt li 
Middlesex. \T 05602 . 802-223-3620 
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Travel 


B ennington, Vermont. 

History galore, covered bridges, Battle 
Monument, museums, arts, shop- 
ping, dynamie downtown, antiques, 
fali foliage and morę. Log on to 
www.bennington.com to plan your 
vacation getaway or cali 800-229-0252. Find out why 
Bennington is a special place...where Vermont begins. 

CUSTOM TRAVEL TO ITALY: Vermonter, Tina Marisa 
Rocchio will weave the rich fabric of her adopted 
country into your special itinerary. E-mail to: 
experienceitalia@dada.it or cali (011) 39 347 744 3094. 


Yacation Rental 




Bennington s 


LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. Beautifully restored 
home on Silver Lakę. Rent one of the two apartments 
or the entire property. 877-4VT-LAKE or 
www.lakeshorevt.com. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. Rooms and 
3-bedroom apartment. Working farm. Heart of 
Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. Non- 
smoking. No pets, please. Reasonable rates. 4080 
Mack Mountain Road, West Danville, VT 05873, 
802-563-2025, macbain@kingcon.com. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for the dis- 
criminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, P.O. Box 
1291, Stowe, VT 05672, 802-253-4623. 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hundreds of 
Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433, web site: 
http://www.vermontproperty.com. 

VERY PRIVATE, SECLUDED BIT OF HEAVEN IN VER- 
MONT. Imagine a romantic rustic cabin getaway, for 
your honeymoon, or “special anniversary”. 5 rooms 
include: deep soaking tub for rwo, cozy stone fire- 
place, king-size bed, kitchen. Also, secluded swim- 
ming hole and sandy beach, hidden 86-foot water- 
fall and gorge! There are no neighbors! Near the 
art/glass sciupture studios/private gallery of Artist 
Peter Bramhall. June through October. Foliage 
openings. 2-day minimum. Bridgewater Holfow, 
VT, 802-672-5141. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. State’s larąest 
guide to hundreds of photo listings of OWNERS* 
HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800-628-0558 or see 
6750+ rentals online in color at 
http://cyberrentals.com. 

3 LOVELY TRADITIONAL FARMHOUSES, 4-5 bedrooms, 

'A hr. southeast of Burlington. AndreainVt@Juno.com, 
http://\Tfarmhouses.com, Andrea, 802-482-6319. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER HILL. Enjoy the 
experience of vacationing in a century-old sugarhouse 
nestled in a quiet Vermont hillside with all the comforts 
and conveniences you would expect in an exceptional 
home. Featured in the April 2001 issue of Vermont 
Magazine and the cover story in the February 2001 
issue of Builder/Architect Magazine. Located in West 
Fairlee, VT, 802-333-4285, rkbailey@connriver.net or 
www.grasshopperhillonline.com. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the finest selection of 
vacation homes and condos in the area. Visit 
www.stowecountryrentals.com for complete descrip- 
tions and current rates or cali 1-800-639-1990. 


Weddings 


nig C 

Event Resource Guide: 

This 352-page book includes 
a complete planner and over 
300+ wedding-related businesses & 
services. Only 59.95 (+ postage)! To order: 
1-802-985-9393 or www.theweddingbook.net. 
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Picture Postscript 



Ah, the earthy joy of tilling the garden... 

In his painting “Attila, the Rototiller” artist Charles Parness of Wells details (and exaggerates) the univen 
sal gardening experience of dealing with a wayward rototiller. Parness, who also lives in New York City, has 
shown his art widely, in Vermont, Wisconsin, Tennessee, New Hampshire, Ohio, Chicago and New York, 
and has contrihuted articles and reviews to American Artist , Art in America , The New York Times and other 
publications. 

Critic Donald Kuspit has termed Parness’s witty paintings “populist expressionism.” In most of his art, Pan 
ness paints himself in various situations and guises, and likes to fili his canvases with action. That’s him, in 
action, at his Wells home. 

“Attila the Rototiller,” 1992, oil on canvas, 60 x 78 inches/Charles Parness 
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Vcrinont's 

ISLANDS & FARMS... 

Where New England borders on Lakę 
Chgmplain, Gonada and Perfectionl 

E X PL OR E THE 


36th Annual VT Mapie Festival 
St. Albans, April 26-28 

lanning Your Window Boxes 
nd Containers 
South Hero, April 27 

9th Annual LCI Ali Season 
ishing Tournament 
ake Champlain Islands 
May l-September 30 

Mother’s Day Treat at 
Grand Isle Nursery 
South Hero, May I I 

ilgrimage & Tourist Season 

sle La Motte, May I8-October 

enaki Heritage Celehration 
Swanton, May 25-16 


13 N 


airfax Ducky Race 
Fairfax, June I 

Trinkets & Treasures 
Isle La Motte, June 15 

Fruits for the Home Garden, Lec- 

ture & Tour 

South Hero, June 15 

Innual LCI Father’s Day ~— 
Fishing Derby ~ ' r %. e ^ 

-ake Champlain islands 
une 15-17 


“Musie in the Vineyard” 
Summer Musie Series 
South Hero, June 20-August 22 

The Vermont-Quebec Arts 
Collaboration 
Enosburg Falls, June 30 

July 4th Heritage Festival 
Alburg, July 4 

Fourth of July Paradę 
Montgomery, July 4 

Fourth of July Paradę 
South Hero, July 4 

The Big Event Weekend 

North Hero, July 6-7 

Old Home Days Paradę 
.Bichtoreł, July 6 

ouse Museum Saturday 
lit 

Richford, July 6-0ctober 12 

Heałing Mass 

Isle La Motte, July 10 

Herrmann’s Royal Lipizzan^ 
Stallions 

North Hero, July 11-August 25 


I6th Annual Island Arts 

House Tour 

South Hero, July 13 

40th Annual Antique Show & Sale 
North Hero, July 19-20 

First Ever LCI Lakę Champlain 
Bass Trail Tournament 
South Hero, July 21 

Triduum & Feast of St. Annę 
Isle La Motte, July 23-26 

44th Annual Summer Festival 
Swanton, July 25-28 

I6th Annual Island Craft Show 
North Hero, August August 1-3 

Annual Art Show & Sale 
Grand Isle, August 2-5 

Franklin County Fair Days 
Highgate, August 2-4 

9th Annual Croquet Tournament 
North Hero, August 3 

Egg Run & Walk 
Fairfax, August 3 


Summer Home of Herrmanns 
Royal Lipizzan Stallions 



_* 

July 11 ,h - August 25 lh 

I wm 1 

? fcj H; ;T« fcj 


For Lipizzan Stailion tnfórmątion 




Cdii: 800-262-5226 



Healing Mass 

Isle La Motte, August 7 

Islands Boo Boo Jam 
Rhythms of Brazil 
Berkshire Samba Group 
Knight Point State Park, 

North Hero, August 10 & I I 

Dairy Open House at 
Carman Brook Farm 
Highgate Springs, August 10 

Annual Triduum & Feast 

of Assumption 

Isle La Motte, August 13-15 

Children’s Concert 
North Hero, August 17 

North Hero Piper's Gathering 

at Shore Acres 

North Hero, August 24-26 

“Fali Colors, Textures & Winter 
Preparations” 

South Hero, September 21 

The 2002 Theodore Roosevelt 
Awards 

Isle La Motte, September 28 

Annual Grand Isle Rotary Auction 
South Hero, October 12 

2002 Appfefest and Craft Show 
South Hero, October 11-13 jte i i 

Annual Haryest Turkey Dinner 
1$1| JLaHottr, October 13 
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Leave your cares 


(and your car) 



Now getting to Vermont is as enjoyable as being 
here. Let the Am trak Ver monter whisk you up north 
and Thrifty Car Rental will have your rental car 
waiting at the station. Just make your reservation 
directly to the phone numbers listed here at least 24 
hours in advance. Be surę to mention codę 900-916-9 
and we’ll throw in a free bike rack*. 


Brattleboro 

802-254-9900 

White River Junction 
802-295-6611 

Montpelier-Barre 

802-476-3535 


Waterbury-Stowe 

802-244-8800 


Rutland 

802-773-5901 

St. Albans 
802-524-1400 


Burlington- 
Essex Junction 
802-863-5500 


amn "7Car Rental 


* Based on availability 


AMT RAK 



1-800 USA RAIŁ 



YERMONT 


WWW.1-800-VERMONT.COM/VTLIFE 

V222B 







